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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1857. 


MARINE HOSPITAL, ST. LOUIS, 

We present on this page a fine view of the new Marine Hospi- 
tal at St. Louis, drawn on the spot, expressly for the Pictorial, by 
Mr. Kilburn. It is situated on an elevated bluff on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River, about three miles below the city. It is a 
building of no architectural pretensions, but is neat and commo- 
dious, and amply answers the purposes for which it was erected. 
In the foreground of our view is seen one of those steamers, of a 
unique pattern, peculiar to the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, being 
very light, and suited in all respects to the peculiarities of the 
western waters. ‘The splendid city of St. Louis itself has many 

benevolent instifations, besides this, which is a national one. 

ig these we may mention the City Hospital, the Sisters’ Hos- 

, the Home for the Friendless, and the Orphan Asylams. 
Home for the Friendless, designed for the benefit of aged 
indigent females, aud opened October 4, 1853, is situated on the 
Carondelet road, about four miles from the Court House. The 


edifice, formerly “Swiss College,” consists of a stone centre, 
seventy-five feet in length, and two frame wings, each from thirty 
to forty feet in length ; the whole two stories high. The premises 
comprise about eight acres of ground, variously diversified with 
walks and shade trees. About $40,000 have been raised for the 
support of the institution. The City Hospital has long been dis- 
tinguished for the excellent accommodations which it affords to 
the sick, and has recently been enlarged to meet the wants of an 


increasing population. The House of Refuge was completed in 
1853, if we remember rightly. St. Louis is one of the most inter- 
esting cities of the West. Of quite recent origin, it has already 
attained colossal dimensions, and its fature expansion is among 
those fixed facts which do not admit of negation. Its natural 
advantages are unsurpassed by those of any inland port in the 
world, and the world knows the manner in which Americans 
develop and apply such facilities. Its local position is midway 
between two oceans, and near the geographical centre ot the finest 
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agricultural region on the face of the globe, almost at the very 
ocus towards which converge the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio and the Illinois Rivers. She is, therefore, destined to become 
the great receiving and distributing depot of most of the vast 
region drained by these streams. ‘‘ Having already reached an 
enviable position among her sister cities, she is looking westward 
with a system of railways, intended not only to bring to her mar- 
kets the agricultural and mineral treasures of the Missouri Basin, 


but eventually to extend beyond the Rocky Mountains to the val- 
ley of the Great Salt Lake, and finally to the golden shores of the 
Pacific Ocean.” The completion of the railroad system already 
partially accomplished, and backed by heavy capital, will realize 
the most sanguine dreams of the friends of improvement, and the 
future of St. Louis cannot fail to be a brilliant one with its pros 
perity established on a solid and impregnable base. Already is it 
one of the most important centres of trade and commerce in the 
Western States, and acknowledged to be such. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
THINK OF THEE.”’—TO C. 8. 


BY J. B. 6. 


T'll think of thee, my love, when daylight breaks 
Over a world God's guardian care has kept ; 

When the fresh soul from soothing slumber wakes, 
To bless the love that watched me while I slept; 
When with new strength my blood is bounding free: 

That first, best, sweetest hour, I°ll think of thee. 


T’ll think of thee, when busy day begins 
Her never-ceasing round of bustling care ; 
Which I must meet with toil, and pain, and sins, 
And through them all thy maiden Jove must bear: 
0, then, to arm me for the strife—to be 
Constant till death—I’ll think one hour of thee! 


I'll think of thee, when rides the glorious sun 

High in mid-heaven, and parching nature feels 
Lifeless and overpowered, and man has done 

For one short hour with urging life’s swift wheels: 
In that deep pause my mind from care shall flee, 
To make that hour of rest one hour with thee. 


I'll think of thee when sober twilight flings 
Her soothing charm o'er lawn, and vale, and grove ; 
When I can feel, above all other things, 
The sweet erthralling sense of thy pure love ; 
And when its softening power descends on me, 
My swelling heart shall spend one hour with thee. 


Ill think of thee, my love, when, softly, night 
Climbs the high heavens with solemn steps and slow; 
When the sweet stars, so sparkling and so bright, 
Are telling forth God’s praise to men below : 
O, then, while far away thy smiling face I see, 
I'll spend, dear one, a happy hour with thee. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MADAME DE SOLANGE. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


[concLupED.] 


With her eyes fixed on the deed which she was feigning to read, 
Madame de Solange lost herself in reflections, formed a thousand 
projects. Meanwhile, Jerome had approached a window looking 
out upon the parterre, and was casting an eager glance through 
the avenues, while the duke and M. de Lanoy, seated at a little 
distance, continued to converse, imperceptibly raising their voices 
more and more. 

“So,” resumed M. de Lanoy, “ the colonel knew nothing of it ?” 

“He came out of the Bastile only after the churching of his 
wife, and they live together like Philemon and Baucis. This is 
the safest way, my dear count. Let but a husband be too inquisi- 
tive, a creditor threaten to pursue a man of rank, a lettre de cachet 
settles all this. The Scriptures must have had /ettres de cachet in 
view, when they recommend us to avoid offences. It is the most 
Christian institution of the monarchy; so I use it for myself and 
for my friends. I have always in my pocket, along with my snuff- 
box, a dozen of these, by means of which I can send the first 
offender to live in retirement at his majesty’s expense ; and if you 
ever desire two or three, were it only by way of precaution—” 

“Only one, monsieur duke,” said Madame de Solange, hastily 
advancing. 

“What! marquise, you also ?” 

“ A lettre de cachet, and I will be eternally grateful.” 

“For so little? I think no more of them than of a pinch of 
snuff. See!” added he, seeking in his pocket a little pocket-book 
of embroidered satin, from which he drew several papers. “‘ Help 
yourself, marquise, to as many as you please.” 

Madame de Solange took one, thanked him, and left the room. 

A little while after, a servant came to inform Jerome Bouvart 
that madame wanted him. He found her in her library, a letter in 
her hand. ° 

“You have the confidence of Maitre Durocher,” said she; “I 
may grant you mine safely.” 

The clerk bowed. 

“You must set out immediately for Paris.” 

Jerome appeared surprised. 

“I will inform your patron,” resumed Madame de Sdlange. 
“ Carry this letter and wait for a reply; it may prevent the sign- 
ing of the contract.” 

“I will go, madame,” hastily said the clerk. 

“Especially, not a word of the mission which I have confided 
to you.” 

“T swear it to you.” 

“ And no delay.” 

“I will depart immediately.” 

“Go; I will await you.” 

The young man bowed and went out. Madame de Solange ran 
to the window to assure herself which road he took, and saw him 
take the avenue to Paris. A gleam of joy illuminated her features. 

“Go,” murmured she; “ now I fear you no more.” 

And descending again to the saloon where M. de Lanoy and the 
Duke de Lussac were still awaiting her, she said, presenting the 
contract to the latter : 

“Tt is well; it shall be signed by the marquis to-day.” 

But while everything was thus conspiring against the love of 
Jeanne, her very misery acquired for her an unexpected succor. 

The fear of encountering Madame de Solange had for some time 
prevented her returning to her father. At last her anxiety pre- 


and after having assured herself that he was alone, stealthily en- 

tered. The marquis was walking the room in an agitated manner, 

pronouncing some disconnected words.. At sight of Jeanne, B® 

stopped short and stretched out his arms to her. 

“ The letter—the letter!” stammered he. 

“My mother has read it ?” asked Jeanne, tremblingly. 

“ And carried it away.” 

The young girl uttered a cry. 

“Tt was not my fault, Jeanne,” resumed the old man, extend- 

ing his hands to her. “ She talked to me of the king’s masses,— 
of a ride in the forest. Then she promised to restore it. You 

were not to know of it. O, Jeanne, Jeanne! you do not want it?” 

The latter dropped into a chair, covering her faee. 

“In the name of Heaven, do not weep!” said the old man, 

almost weeping himself. 

“ Ah, my father, you have ruined me!” exclaimed the young 
girl, stifling with sobs. 

“Ruined you!” repeated M. de Solange. ‘“ What, then, did 
this letter contain? Jeanne, do not be so alarmed, I conjure you. 
Why did you give itto me to keep? I have no strength—no will 
of my own. You have never seen her immovable and piercing 
look. When it is fixed on me, I feel my head turn—my limbs 
tremble; I am afraid.” 

These words were pronounced in a tone so deeply affecting, that 
even in the midst of her desolation, Jeanne was touched by it. 
She seized her father’s hands with sorrowful pity and kissed them 
tenderly. This caress touched the old man; his brow cleared up. 
“ You pardon me, Jeanne, do you not?” said he, placing his 
trembling lips on the cheek of his daughter. “O, be tranquil! 
All this will soon be over; soon you will be no longera slave, and 
may do as you please.” 

“T, my father t” 

“ Are you not about to espouse the Count de Lanoy ?” 

“ Never !” exclaimed the young girl, despairingly. 

The marquis raised his head. 

“ Never!” repeated he, in astonishment. ‘ What do you mean, 
Jeanne *” 

“‘O, my father, Iam very unhappy!” sobbed the latter, throw- 
ing herself into his arms. 

“You unhappy, Jeanne* In the name of goodness, what is 
the matter? Look at me. Why do you weep?” 

And as if a ray of light had suddenly illuminated him: “0,” 
exclaimed he, “it is not the count whom you love!” 

The young girl, blushing and weeping, concealed her face in the 
bosom of the old man. 

“Yes—I understand,” resumed he. ‘There is another, whom 
your mother repulses. Is it not so? Your mother thinks only of 
raising you in order to raise herself. Poor child! And you love 
him, then, well ?” 

“ Ah, father!” murmured Jeanne, embracing him. 

He sighed. 

“ Alas—alas! what is to be done?” said he, in a despairing 
tone. “She has chosen the count, Jeanne; she wishes you to 
espouse him, and no one can resist her.” 

“O, I know it!” returned the young girl, sobbing; “ but rather 
than espouse the count, father, I will die!” 

“You?” 

“Yes,” resumed she, with the energy of despair, “for every- 
thing would be easier to me than to endure such a union. Think 
of it, my father : to promise before God to live for some one, when 
your whole soul is elsewhere! to condemn one’s self to act a lie 
until death? it is impossible! And he—what will become of him 
if I abandon him? You do not know how good he is. We have 
talked of you so often, and he loves you because I love you. O, I 
should have been so happy with him, father !” 


The young girl spoke with a broken voice, and her sorrowful 
exaltation gained over the old man. 

“ Well,” exclaimed he, suddenly, “let us go rway together !” 

away?” 

“Yes, Jeanne; it is the only method of escaping her tyranny. 
They would make you suffer like myself. Let us flee.” 

“ Can you think of it?” 

“ What should prevent ust Am I not your father? With me 
you can go anywhere. I will accompany you, Jeanne. We will 
go far away, in some corner of the country where I shall be free 
to walk beneath the trees without a guardian. If we are poor, I 
will work.” 

You, father?” 

“Yes, yes; my strength will return, child. Here, her presence 
poisons the air; I feel around me her will like an iron net-work, 
which oppresses me. This is the reason why I am feeble, old and 
timid. But liberty will restore my youth. Tell him, Jeanne,— 
tell him to prepare everything, and we will fly before your mother 
suspects anything.” 

“ Alas! it is too late,” murmured the young girl; “the letter 
will have told her all.” 

“The letter!” repeated the marquis, changing countenance. 
“O, yes, you are right. The letter! And it was I who gave it 
up toher. It was deposited in my care, and I have sold it for 
vain promises.” 

The old man struck his forehead against the chair. Jeanne 
threw her arms around him. 

“Do not say so, my father!” exclaimed she ; “do not accuse 
yourself; do not be grieved forme. God has done all, and has 
not willed to give me the joy which I asked of him. He alone is 
master, and can control the future. Since I am not allowed to 
live for Jerome in this world, I will pray for him in a convent. 
Embrace me—embrace me, my father, for very soon you will see 
me no more.” 


breast, “that shall not be! Thou in a cloister, my beautiful, my 
gentle Jeanne? And what wouldst thou do with thygeyous im- 
pulses beneath the veil? Ah, you do not know all Which-there is 
to suffer in the seclusion of a convent!” 

“No, but I know, father, all that may be sufferel from certain 
unions.” 

“As in mine, is it not so?” said the old man, turning pale. 
“You are right. Ihad not thought of it. If you should suffer 
as Ihave donc! Jeanne, you shall not marry against your will !” 
exclaimed he, forcibly. “ All unions without love must resemble 
each other. You shall not marry; I will oppose it. Iam your 
father ; this title, at least, cannot be taken from me. They cannot 
dispose of your hand without my consent. You shall not marry 
the count.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I come to present the contract for your signa- 
ture,” said a calm and sonorous voice. 

Madame de Solange had just entered, and stood at a few paces’ 
distant, with some papers in her hand. The young girl pressed 
closely to her father with terror. The latter started, but without 
casting down his eyes. The marquise approached. ; 

“I think it useless to recall all the advantages of the proposed 
alliance,” said she, coldly. “My word is given, the deeds drawn 
up, and nothing can make me reverse my decision. I may then 
believe that the marquis will not oppose the execution of a project 
which he has himself approved.” 

“ My consent will follow that of Jeanne,” replied M. de Solange, 
in a tone of hesitation. 

“ Your consent will follow mine, sir,” returned the marquise, 
impatiently. ‘‘ My will is not of those which yield to caprices and 
tears. Ido not argue; I will. Sign!” 

Her voice had an inflexible and menacing authority, by which 
Jeanne was moved; but the old man remained impassible. One 
of those hours had arrived when the most timid soul, urged to ex- 
tremities, must revolt to relieve itself from a too long oppression. 
Without replying to the command of the marquise, he hastily took 
the contract which she held, crushed it contemptuously, and threw 
it on the floor. 

“You see plainly that I will not sign it, madame,” said he, in a 
resolute tone. 

The marquise turned pale. She looked at the old man, then at 
the deed which he had so disdainfully repulsed. 

“Take care what you do, sir,” said she, in a trembling voice. 
“ Your condition has privileges, and I like to believe that you are 
not conscious of your acts; but reflect.” 

“T have reflected,” said the marquis, “and I refuse. As long 
as my own happiness was in question, I yielded; but Jeanne, 
madame, is more than myself,—is the only part of my life which 
you have not blighted. This marriage shall not take place against 
her will.” 

“This marriage shall take place, in spite of you!” 

“IT defy you, madame. My title of father gives me an authori- 
ty which I will maintain. Nothing can take place here without 
my consent. Iam the master, do you understand,—the master # 
Ah, because my head is weakened in the solitude with which you 
have surrounded me,—because I have long suffered you to tram- 
ple me under foot, you think, perhaps, that I have forgotten my 
rights! But in order to keep me submissive, you should not have 
touched this child. She came to weep in my arms, talking of 
death and a convent, and her tears have restored my strength. 
Until now I have suffered apart, in silence; I have preferred grief 
to a contest. But the courage which I have not had for myself, I 
will have for her. On your soul’s salvation, do not touch Jeanne ; 
for I am her protector, her guardian, and I shall know how to 
defend her!” 

As he spoke thus, he clasped the young girl to his breast, trem- 
bling with emotion. His white hair seemed to be agitated on his 
expanded brow. His form became erect; it seemed as if a super- 
human courage had descended into this crushed body, and that a 
soul long pent up within it had at last freed itself. 

Madame de Solange stood immovable. This revolt of a man 
so long submissive to her will was a prodigy at which she was for 
a moment intimidated ; but she quickly recovered from her stupor. 

“ Very well !” said she, in an implacable accent and with spark- 
ling eyes ; “‘ you challenge me to a contest. I accept the chal- 
lenge. Until now I had thought myself able to manage an old 
man in his dotage; I had kindly left to a phantom the semblance 
of the head of the family; but he has become rebellious and dan- 
gerous. I shall know how to deprive him of the appearance of a 
right which he would abuse. You call yourself the guardian of 
this child, sir? . In a few days you shall have one yourself.” 

“Ah, madame!” exclaimed Jeanne, hastening with clasped 
hands towards the marquise. 

The latter repulsed her. 

“Leave me,” said she. “You have desired a contest; we will 
contend. Let this spirit, so prompt to proclaim your rights, seck 
to defend them. We shall see how it will sustain the humiliating 
examination of its judges. I shall no longer ask your signature, 
sir; I shall soon have no need of it. A contract can dicpense 
with the signature of a lunatic.” 

As Madame de Solange spoke, the enthusiasm of the old man 
seemed to diminish ; the fire of his eyes became extinct, his brow 
had grown pale, his arms dropped motionless. It seemed as if 
this soul, for a moment hurried out of itself, recognized the voice 
of its master, and insensibly returned to its timid obedience. But 
at the last word pronounced by the marquise, he uttered an excla- 
mation of terror. 

“ A lunatic!” stammered he,—“I! I will have no judges. I, 
tried like a criminal! No, no! I will not defend myself. You 
will not do this, for honor’s sake, for pity’s sake? A lunatic! I 


vailed over everything else ; she glided to the door of the marquis, 


“No, Jeanne,” exclaimed the marquis, clasping hér to his 


would rather die than pass for such, madame. Let me die!” 
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{. Tears stifled his voice ; he groped for his chair, and threw him- 
self into it, falteringly. 

“My father—O, my father!” exclaimed Jeanne, half receiving 
him in her.arms. 

“T am not a lunatic! I will have no jndges!” stammered the 
old man. And he swooned. 

A week had rolled away, and all i in the Hotel de Solange seemed 
to have recovered tranquillity ; only in this tranquillity there was 
something of gloom. Since the scene we have just described, 
the rumor of the derangement of the marquis had silently spread, 
without any one having been able to verify it, for all the services 
which had led domestics to the neighborhood of his apartment 
had been interrupted by order of the marquise. Life seemed sud- 
denly to have withdrawn from that part of the hotel, and at sight 
of these closed doors, these carcfully drawn shutters, through 
which gleamed the light of a lamp, one would have thought it the 
chamber of the dead. 

The seclusion of the marquis had extended even to Jeanne; all 
the entreaties of the latter to be alféwed to see her father were 
useless. Thus deprived of the only support and consolation which 
she could invoke, the young girl had passed the week in tears. 
To the grief caused her by the sequestration of the old man, which 
she accused herself of as the cause, was united all the anguish of 
a hopeless love. Where was Jerome, and what were the contents 
of the letter which had fallen into the hands of the marquise ? 
- What would he think of her silence? Perhaps he would accuse 

her of ingratitude, or forgetfulness. He would adopt some fatal 
resolution ; and there was no way to warn him. The young girl 
in vain called to her assistance all the imaginings of grief and of 
love. The mute surveillance of her mother surrounded her like a 
net-work. ‘Then came despair. Ceasing to struggle, she suffered 
herself to sink to the depths of the abyss, and asked of God only 
that she might die. 

Madame de Solange had followed all the agitations of this bur- 
dened soul with an inquisitive glance, like that of the physician 
who studies the crisis by which he wishes to profit. The execu- 

_tion of the threat which she had made to the marquis involved too 
much scandal and danger to fulfil it. To call others to her aid, 
was to expose herself to masters or enemies. She preferred to do 
all noiselessly,—to crush the resistance of the father and daughter 
by arming against each their common affection, and to induce 
Jeanne to relinquish happiness, without violence, and as it were 
by a compromise. But she comprehended that to bring her to 
this point it was necessary to deprive her of hope. Circumstances 
served to aid in the execution of her projects. 

One morning, Jeanne was informed that her motber wished to 
see her. The marquise, who was in her library with Maitre 
Durocher, beckoned to the young girl to pass into her chamber, 
and await her there. The latter obeyed; but the sight of the 
notary had struck her; she thought that he had been summoned 
for her marriage, of which Madame de Solange had said nothing 
for a week, and that her fate would perhaps be decided in this con- 
versation. Urged by an anxious curiosity, she softly approached 
the tapestry hanging which separated the chamber from the library, 
and listened. 

At first she could only distinguish some confused words, and 
she was about to withdraw, when she perceived that Maitre Duro- 


cher had risen. The marquise was about to conduct him out, 
and they approached each other. ‘They had arrived near the door. 
The marquise stopped. 


“ Apropos,” said she, smiling, “what is to be done with this 
mass of old titles which have been sent me lately from the 
province ?” 

-“ They must be examined,” replied the notary; “but we have 
not time.” 

“Why not confide this duty to your clerks? You have com- 
petent ones.” 

“Thad one,” replied Durocher, shaking his head. “I have 
sent him to you several times.” 

“ Send him again.” 

“ Would to Heaven that I could! but Jerome Bouvart is no 
longer with me.” 

“ How so?” 

“T have lost him in consequence of an insane attachment.” 

“Do you know the object?” hastily interrogated Madame de 
Solange. 

“No, but I can state the sad results. For nearly two months, 
Jerome was every day more gloomy, and despairing words some- 
times escaped him. At last, about a week ago, he suddenly dis- 
appeared. Suspecting some desperate act, I made inquiries, and 
learned from some boatmen that a young man of the age and appear- 
ance of Jerome had been seen the evening before on the Pont de 
la Tournelle. They saw him walk near the parapet, with a be- 
wildered air, until night. Afterwards they thought they heard the 
fall of a body into the river.” 

A stifled and heart-rending cry interrupted Maitre Durocher. 
He turned in surprise, and looked at Madame de Solange; but 
the latter feigned to have heard nothing. She opened the door of 
the library. 

“J will wait till you have obtained a substitute for the young 
man,” said she, with smiling composure. 

The notary went out. Hardly had ho turned the corridor, when 
Madame de Solange hastened to her room, and raising the tapes- 
try, perceived Jeanne extended motionless on the floor. The 
grief which seized the young girl on emerging from her room 
brought on a delirious fever, at which the marquise herself was 
terrified. This soul, closed to all affection, had been unable to 
suspect the force of the blow which she had inflicted upon Jeanne; 
she was struck by it, not with remorse, but with terror. With 


Jeanne must perish her last hopes of elevation. The life of Jeanne 


had become more precious than her own, and this agonized vanity 
ifested all the anguish of tenderness. The ambitious woman 
wept the tears of a mother. 

Seated at the bedside of her daughter, she watched her move- 
ments, listened to her breathing, interrogated the most transient 
hues of her burning forehead. All the succors of art were sum- 
moned, every care lavished. At last nature conquered grief; 
Jeanne recovered. 

While the condition of the young girl had inspired some anx- 
iety, Madame de Solange had carefully avoided everything which 
could remind her of the projected marriage; but as soon as hor 
fears were dispelled, she thought only of hastening the fulfilment 
of her projects. Like a criminal who has been rescued from death 
only to be reserved for the tortures of the executioner, Jeanne 
recovered only to be subjected to new persecutions. ‘The return 
of the Count de Lanoy, whom business had summoned to Bur- 
guody, was expected, and must find her ready to obey. Madame 
de Solange had recourse to all the energy of her will to subject 
this feeble soul. She knew how to vanquish her. frail scruples ; she 
had already succeeded in depriving her of courage by depriving 
her of hope ; it only remained to present submission as a necessary 
sacrifice. 

During her convalescence, the young girl had several times 
asked to see her father. This favor was at last granted her. 
Jeanne was introduced into the room of the marquis by Baptiste. 
The shutters were carefully closed, and only a night-lamp shed 
there a dubious light. But when the eyes of the young girl had 
become accustomed to the half obscurity which reigned there, she 
could not suppress a cry of surprise at the gloomy and desolate 
aspect of the apartment. The curtains, the furniture and the pic- 
tures had been removed. * Tapestry, the livid personages on which 
seemed to vacillate in the vague light of the lamp, alone garnished 
the walls, and gave them an aspect still more sombre. The sound 
of the young girl’s footsteps, softened by a double carpet, had 
doubtless been unheard by the old man, for he remained motion- 
less. Jeanne approached his curtainless bed, and could contem- 
plate him with sorrowful surprise. He lay outstretched, with bare 
head, closed eyes and clasped hands; his unpowdered hair fell 
carelessly over his hollow cheeks, long bluish veins traversed his 
pale forehead, and from his parched lips escaped a half-suppressed 
sigh. 

The young girl clasped her hands, and knelt beside the bed. 
This movement appeared to arouse the marquis from his torpor. 
He opened his eyes, raised his head, and perceived Jeanne. The 
latter seized one of his hands, which she covered with tears and 
kisses. 

“It is I, father,” said she. “ Do you not recognize me ?” 

The old man looked at her fixedly, then disengaging the hand 
which she held, murmured : 

“A lunatic! No more sunshine, no more sound, no more 
anything !” 

“ Father!” exclaimed the terrified Jeanne, rising. 

There was in this exclamation so much of terrified tenderness 
that it penetrated the heart of the marquis. He looked fixedly at 
the young girl, and his eyes brightened. 

“Jeanne,” said he, stretching out his arms to her. 

“ Yes, my father, yes,—your beloved Jeanne,” replied the young 
girl. “Look at me. O, how pale you are!” 

“They have pronounced me a lunatic,” repeated the old man. 

**Do not believe it, my father.” 

“ Look!” murmured he, casting his eyes around him; “they 
have taken everything away, even to the room where I have lived 
for ten years.” 

“ This is your own room, my futher.” 

“My room, say you, foolish girl! Where, then, are my large 
arm-chair, my library, the portraits of my family, the mantel-clock 
which I so loved to hear strike in night* No,no! They have put 
this great tapestry here to deceive me ; but this is atomb. Look as 
you go out, and you will read my name upon it. They have 
buried me alive, Jeanne, because I was a lunatic.” 

“OQ, my father, my father, be yourself once more!” 

“Look!” added the marquis, pointing with almost feminine 
mortification to his dishevelled locks and soiled linen ; “ they have 
refused me even daily cares. Iam for them only a corpse.” And 
as if a thought of pride had crossed his affliction, he continued in 
@ tone of triumph: “But no matter; I have refused to sign, 
Jeanne. She thought to make me yield as formerly, but for you 
I would have contended against fate. Do not fear, Jeanne. Let 
her come again ; were death with her, I would reply as before: ‘I 
refuse! I refuse! I refuse !’” 

“ Father,” exclaimed Jeanne, in despair,—‘O, father, it is I 
who am the cause of all! If I had obeyed, you would still be 
free and happy. But you cannot remain here, my father. You 
must quit this cell; you have the right to do so. Come!” 

“Hush!” said the old man, “hush! it is the hour when it 
ap hod 

“ What, father ?” 

“Lower—lower. There is a God even for lunatics. They 
thought to deprive me of a sight of the sun, but it visits me every 


“Look on that side, beneath that lattice. A sunbeam will soon 
steal in there. It shines bat‘moment, but it returns every day, 
and I count the hours till it comes. Thanks to this, I know there 
is yet a sun in the world. But do not tell your mother, Jeanne; 
do not speak of it to any one; they would take away my ray.” 

“O, my father!” said the young girl, tenderly, “you suffer, 
then, much from your captivity ?” 

“Do I suffer! Ah, you do not know what are this eternal night 
and solitude! There are moments when I doubt my life and 


when this bed appears to me a coffin. To change an old man’s 
habits, is as if one had changed the place of his heart. 1 seck 
myself in the midst of this devastation. They have taken away 
all that my eye recognized,—all that minded me of the past. In 
emptying this chamber, they have emptied my memory. I no 
longer remember,—no longer desire. I seek the world around me 
without finding it. , if I could go out, one hour—one minute! 
Jeanne, can you not deliver me without their knowing it? Only 
give me time to see the sky, to hear the birds, to feel a little air in 
my hair. Jeanne, must I, then, die in the depths of this sepul- 
chre 

He clasped his hands and sobbed like a child. The despairing 
young girl threw herself into his arms. 

“No, my father !”” exclaimed she, stifled with tears. 
liberty shall be restored ; you shall see the daylight.” 

“When ?” 

“Immediately, my father.” 

She sprang towards the bell and pulled it ¢ wich violence. The* 
door opened, and Madame de Solange appeared. 

“Let my father be set free, madame !”” exclaimed the young girl, 
hastening towards her. “I consent to espouse M. de Lanoy !” 

* * * * . 

A week after, the bells of St. Louis rang a merry peal, and a 
long file of carriages stood before the door of the church. The 
marriage of the Count de Lanoy with Mademoiselle de Solange 
was being celebrated. 

Beside the altar stood the marquis, in festival attire, looking at 
the gay crowd, inhaling the odor of the incense, and listening to 
the music of the organs with a delighted air. 

When the ceremony was over, at the moment the priest with- 
drew, Jeanne rose, tottering, and as it were bewildered; but her 
eyes, as she looked around her, encountered the old man. She 
sprang towards him with a despairing movement, and throwing 
herself into his arms, exclaimed : 

“ Rejoice, my father. Henceforth you shall be happy !” 

On their return to the hotel, the newly married couple found 
the notary who brought additional deeds to be signed. Having 
finished reading them, the young man by whom Maitre Durocher 
was accompanied was receiving the signatures of the two families. 
The notary found himself near Madame de Solange. 

“You have at last a new clerk ?” asked the latter, without think- 
ing of what she was saying, and only to escape the embarrassment 
of silence. 

“Yes, madame,” 
‘finding the old one.’ 

“ How ?” said the ee starting. 

“The corpse of the young man whom the boatmen heard fall 
into the Seine hus been recovered, and it was not that of Jerome.”’ 

Jeanne, who had listened breathlessly, rose, uttering a cry. 

“‘ Everybody has signed, Maitre Durocher,” said the marquise, 
hastily. 

And while the notary was collecting the deeds, she seized the 
hand of Jeanne, and compelling her to sit down, said: 

* Compose yourself, Madame a Lanoy ; oo husband is 
looking at you.’ * * 

The Marquis de Solange died a short time afterwards, and with 
him would have disappeared the last interest Jeanne retained in 
the world, had she not been about to become a mother. The 
marquise and the count, who pursued in concert their ambitious 
plans, rarely troubled her solitude; the young woman sought in 
new duties and in piety the consolations which she must have in 
vain demanded elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, events disappointed all the projects of Madame de 
Solange. It was no longer the question for the nobility to con- 
quer a higher position, but to retain that they had occupied; the 
revolution had commenced. The count, who had renounced his 
philosophical ideas as soon as he feared their application, was one 
of the first to invoke the assistance of foreigners to arrest the 
movement, leaving Jeanne with the marquise, whose faculties 
were becoming weaker day by day. 

On the contrary, the young woman received no injury from 
those public agitations to which she remained a stranger. Such 
as she had left the altar after her marriage, beautiful, devoted, sor- 
rowful, such she was still. ‘The eternal youth of her soul had 
passed into her features ; she seemed a fower gathered in its early 
freshness, and preserved, by some magic power, as sweet and as 

ure. 
. She was returning, one day, from the Quarter St. Marceau, 
whither she had gone on some benevolent errand. Her carriage 
was about to cross the square of the Hotel de Ville, when it was 
suddenly arrested by an immense crowd, which advanced, uttering 
cries of triumph. Madame de Lanoy leaned forward and asked 
the coachman what was the matter. 

“The people have just taken the Bastille, madame,” replied the 
lacquey, trembling. 

At this moment a band of workmen approached the carriage, 
and one of them hastily opened the door. At sight of Jeanne, so 
beautiful and sad, he involuntarily recoiled and uncovered. 

“ What would you?” asked the countess, in a gentle voice. 

“Pardon me, madame,” stammered the workman, “but one of 
the prisoners we have liberated has just fainted.” 

“Let him be brought hither!” hastily exclaimed Jeanne. 
“There is room for him.” 

Those who carried the dying man then approached, and placed 
him in the carriage. The countess had thrown aside the silk man- 
tle which enveloped her, and assisted in placing him by her side ; 
but in this movement, the carpet wrapped around him partially 
opened and permitted her to see him. Jeanne could not suppress 
a groan at sight of this countenance, which retained nothing 
human. 
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The dying man appeared to hear her, for he opened his eyes and 
fixed them on Madame de Lanoy. e 

“Do you suffer much?” asked the latter, in a voice rendered 
tremulous by tears. . 

The features of the prisoner became animated ; his lips moved, 
and he murmured in a confused accent : 

“Jeanne !” 

“Do you know my name ?”’ said Madame de Lanoy, surprised. 

“Jeanne !” the prisoner, extending his hands towards 
the countess. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed the latter, in anguish of doubt 
impossible to express. 

“Jerome !” stammered the dying man. 

Madame de Lanoy uttered a cry of terror, and fell on her knees 
before the prisoner. The latter raised himself, and throwing his 
arms around the neck of the countess, said : 

«Jeanne, I have seen thee once mote! God is a 

At these words, he fell back. The countess t over him, 


despairingly ; but, exbausted by too long sufferings, he had been 
unable to resist this last emotion. Joy had killed him. 

This unexpected stroke crushed Madame de Lanoy, and threw 
her into a kind of gloomy despair, from which even maternal love 
the revolutionary agitation spread, 


could not arouse her. hen 
she refused to quit Paris, 
where her name was the more 
certainly compromised, that 
the count was known to be 
La Vendée with arms in 
is hands; so she was ar- 
rested with the marquise, 
then in herdotage. Dragged 
before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, they were condemned 
to death, and executed on 
the ninth of Thermidor. 


A SUMMER SHOWER. 
The picture on this page is 
full of and 
beauty. A young peasant 
irl and a young peasant lad 
ve taken refuge under a 
reading tree frem one of 
sudden showers which 
descend with but a moment- 
ary warning during the sum- 
mer solstice, an inst 
which the umbrella is but a 
feeble protection; the um- 
brageous canopy above form- 
ing an impervious shield. 
The shower is nearly over, 
symbol of Faith, 
i radian bow of 
ope, i retiri 
march of sullen 
The young girl extends her 
tiny white hand to ascertain 
whether it will be safe to ven- 
ture forth. ‘The young man, 
however, is thinking more ot 
his pretty neighbor than of 
the skies, but he has not 
mustered up co enough 
to address her. He stands 
buttressing the tree at a most 
respectful distance, the im- 
age of true rustic sheepish- 
ness. Yet that bright vision 
will be associated with the 
spot. Perhaps when love has 
mastered bashfulness, that 
friendly oak will be their 
ym and here they 
may whisper words low and 
soft as the musical murmur 
of the summer winds among 
the foliage. This summer 
shower may mark an era in 
the lives of the simple cou- 
before us. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 

Hon. R. C. Winthrop re- 
lated the following amusing 
anecdote in the course of his 
splendid address at the late 
musical festival in this city. 
He said that during the nego- 
ciation of the treaty of rm 
between England and the 
United States at Ghent 

(1814), a festival or banqu 
or it may have been a ball, 
was about to take place, at 
which it was proposed to pay 
the customary musical com- 
pliment to all the sovereigns 
who were either present or 
ted on the ion. 
sovereign people of the 
resented 
, 88 you remember, by Mr. Adams himself, Mr. Bayard, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Jonathan Russell, and Mr. Gallatin,—were, of course, 
not to be overlooked ; and the musi¢al conductor or band-master 
of the place called = these commissioners to furnish him with 
our national air. “Our national air,” said they, ‘ is Yankee Doo- 
die.” “ Yankee Doodle!” said the conductor; “what is that? 

Where shall [ find it? By whom was it composed? Can 

supply me with the score?” ‘The perplexity of the commission- 
ere may be better conceived than described. They were fairly at 
their wit’s ends. They had never imagined that should 
scores of this sort to settle, and each turned ‘o the other in despair. 
At last they t them, in a happy moment, that there was a 
colored servant of Mr. Clay’s, who, like so many of his race, was 
a first-rate whistler, and’who was certain'tc know Yankee Doodle 
by heart. He was forthwith sent for accordingly, and the problem 
was solved without further delay. The band master jotted down 
the air, as the colored boy whistled it, and before night, says Mr. 
Adams, Yankee Doodle was set to so many parts that you would 
hardly have known it, and it came out the next day in all the 
pride, pomp and circumstance of viol and hautboy, of drum, 


trympet cymbal, to the edification of the allied sovereigns of 


A TAME BUTTERFLY. 

One cold, bleak November morning, when the sky, the air, and 
all nature wore that sullen and ling look so to our 
climate at that season, a lady, who for the first time had risen 
from a bed of sickness, went into an ~ apartment, where 
she perceived a gay and beautiful butterfly in the window. Aston- 
ished at finding this creature of flowers und sunshine in so uncon- 
genial a situation, she watched its movements and operations. As 
the sun came out for a bright, brief space, it fluttered joyously 
about the window, and imparted to the sick room an air of cheer- 
fulness and hope. Towards evening, however, the tiny creature 
dropped its wings; the lady then placed it in a glass tumbler on 
the mantel-piece. During the night hard frost came on, and the 
room was in consequence very cold. In the morning, the butter- 
fly lay in the bottom of the tumbler, apparently dead. The inva- 
lid, grieved that her gentle companion of the previous day should 
80 soon perish, made some effort to restore its fragile existence. 
She put it on her own warm hand, and, breathing upon it, per- 
ceived it gave signs of returning animation; she once more 
p'aced it in its glass house on the rug before the fire. Soon the 
elegant little insect spread out ite many-colored wings, and flew to 
the window, where the sun was shining brightly. By-and-by the 


sun retired, and the window-panes getting cold, the creature sank 
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down on the carpet again, apparently lifeless. The same means 
were used to restore animation, and with the same success. 
This alternation of life and death went on for many days, till at 
last the grateful little thing became quite tame, and seemed to be 
acquainted with its benefactress. When she went to the window 
and held out her finger, it would, of its own accord, hop upon it ; 
sometimes it would settle for an hour at a time upon her hand or 
neck, when she was reading or writing. Its food consisted of 
eyo a drop of which the lady would put upon her hand, when 
the butterfly would uncurl its sucker, and gradually sip it up; 
then it usually sipped up a drop of water in the same way. The 
feeding took place only once in three or four days. In this man- 
ner its existence was prolonged through the whole winter, and 
part of the following spring. As it approached the end of its 
career, its wings became quite transparent, and its spirits appa- 
rently dejected. It would rest quietly in its “crystal palace,” 
even when the sun was wooing it to come out; an 
morning in April, it was 

There are few things in which address and j ent are more 
necessary than in the giving of advice which is showing a man 
that you either know more or are better than himself, which almost 
always creates a contest with his self-love. 


TRAVELLING IN EGYPT. 

The drowsy ro of Egypt has at length waked in the 
person of his hig Said Pasha, vicero with the 
aid of the English engineer, Stephengon, te trying to wake up his 
subjects by sending every day a shrieking steam-engine between 
Alexandria and Cairo; and as the train rushes along the rich pas- 
tures of the Delta, camels and buffaloes tethered on both sides of 
the road pull up the and change their location in a state ot 
great excitement. Arabs (so they say), accustomed to the 
swift coursers of the desert, leap from the cars, even when the train 
is at fall speed, and alight on their feet. From Cairo towards 
Suez the railroad is completed for some thirty miles, and under 
the direction of a French engineer will probably be finished to 
Suez in = — time. <n) it must be understood that passen- 
gers are allow privi using these roads at a high price 
only by special favor of viceroy, who sountonaliy sha 

nger transit, and gives out a brief notice that “trans ion 
suppressed for government purposes for a day or so.” But with 
all these uncertainties, the possibility of going by a comfortable 
railway carriage is very much to be preferred to the rolling pace of 
a camel, or to the monotonous sail by canal boat, as it drags its 


slow length along. And once in Cairo, the stranger enters upon a 
drama of Oriental fascination after he has passed the ordeal of the 
donkey-boys and their beasts, 
who in close array obstruct 
the passage from station- 


house, and always succeed in 
uering the new-comer ; 
placing him “wi et armis” 
the smallest bit of a 
y he ever saw, he is 
allowed to - hotel, 
as captain of a whole 
of vagabond Arabs, who fol 
low shouting inthe rear. An 
entire is not too 
much to devote to the Cairo 
donkey, for this long-eared 
a is one of the —= 
mportant improvements, 
takes the place of rickety 
cabs and uneasy sedan chairs, 
much to the 
the at the head 
of this disorderly band, scat- 
tering the sq of Turks 
and Egyptians who seem to 
be sitting in council in the 
very middle of the way, you 
= men and women dressed 
n all the gaudy colors of an 
Oriental costume; women 
eye the stranger from behind 
ir veils, or shelter them- 
selves in great alarm as if an 
uncircumcised gaze might of 
itself defile them; turbaned 
Arabs lead towards the gates 
the burdened camel, whose 
angry cry seems to say, “I 
am not so patient as the writ- 
ers of natural histories sup- 
pose me tobe.” Cross-legged 
merchants sit in their ey 
which are often only eight by 
nine square, and smoke 
and seem to care very little 
or not, so long as loesn't 
disturb their “ hookah” i 
leges. Now and then the 
donkey turns aside out of re- 
spect to a pious Mussulman 
who is making the most pro- 
found protestations towards 
Mecca, and has chosen the 
street as the dustiest place 
for his devotions. There is 
no view in the world more 
peculiar and interesting than 
that from the marble court in 
front of the mosque of the 
citadel at Cairo. Far off on 
the borders of the desert, the 
pyramids of Geezeh rear their 
unique forms against the clear 
sky, and a long line of the 
lesser pyramids of Sakkara 
and Dashoor stretch along 
the line of the desert towards 
the southern horizon. The 
broad belt of the Nile valley, 
with palm groves and villag- 
es, divides one desert from the 
other. Cairo, with its count- 
less minarets and domes, is 
at your feet, and, turning 
about, the eye rests with pe- 
culiar delight upon the ala- 
baster pillars and rich domes 
of the mosque of the citadel, 
You next visit the pyramids 
ot Egypt. On the way, perhaps you invest a shilling in a ride 
upon some chance camel, by way of experiment, and in a few 
hours find yourself under the Pros Ane of the largest of the seven 
the world—the great pyramids Cheops} being 
ragged through passages in the interior of the huge pile bya 
of stalwart ss ay each of whom is begging in broken En lish 
for “just a little something extra,” you climb to the top of the 
monster monument, grasping the strong land of the same Arab, 
who waxes confidential by the time you reach the summit, and 
whispers in your ear, “Me got seven sons—three boys and four 
girls: give me something; you very rich.” If you reply, “I’m 
not rich,” the ingenious answer is, ‘‘ What you come to pyramid 
for, then?” The next importunity of these Arabs, who have you 
in their power on the narrow top of the pile, is that one of their 
number be employed for two shillings to ran down this and up to 
the top of the other pyramid, and this he engages to do in eight 
minutes. They quarrel for the job, and finally you select one 
whose recommendation, given by some former visiter, reads as fol- 
lows: “ This fellow is the longest legged rascal I ever saw run up 
a pyramid.” Down starts the wild Arab, and winding his way up 
the huge side of the second pyramid, like a spider upon a house 


triumph.— Correspondent of Boston 


roof, he reaches the top true to time, and waves his “fez” cap in 
Transeript 
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CATHEDRAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Catholic Cathedral, on Plum Street, Cincinnati, of which 
we present an accurate view, drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kil- 
burn, is a fine stone building, with a very lofty spire, a striking 
feature in its architecture. It has been much ired. It stands 
in a pleasant and quiet location, and its steeple is a landmark, be- 
ing seen from a very great distance. Cincinnati presents a fine 
array of churches, belonging to different denominations, and some 
of them are noble specimens of architecture. Great taste has been 
shown in the public buildings of the city, as our views in previous 
numbers will testify. At some future time, we shall present our 
readers with further specimens of the church architecture of the 
Queen City of the West.—In church architecture, our own taste is 
decidedly in favor of the pointed Gothic style, in preference to the 
Grecian, or any other style. The origin of Christian church archi- 
tecture is full of interest. When the inhabitants of Rome first be- 


pe 
and So sought for hiding-places. It happened that the 


me was to a 


catatombs 
had for derived building-stone. 
Christians as chapels, and also as burial-places for their 


deemed a high — 
and family vaults an 
the necessary expense. At a 


able to defra: 
Christianity 
open air, over these catacomb peer ow! gant: the church being 
m entombed beneath. Thus arose a 
widely influenced church architecture ; 
for the crypt or subterranean chapel beneath the altar, or sanctu- 
ary, was deemed to represent the tomb of the saint to whom the 
church was dedicated ; and when the saint had died at a spot dif- 
ferent from that in which the church was built, the bones in many 
cases were conveyed thither, and deposited in a crypt beneath the 
* altar. The stone-quarries of Rome were thus, inc dentally, the 
means of establishing one of the features in Christian church 
building. No Christian churches of any note were built above 
ground at Rome till the time of Constantine ; but when the em- 
SS Christianity, he sought among the buildings of 
me 


new worship. Among the buildings in that city were several 
called ilicas, which combined the two features of a court of 


justice and a commercial exchange. Each Basilica was an aa. 
rectangular building, with a large semicircular recess at the en 
opposite the entrance; three-fourths of the oblong composed a 
; the remainder was a transverse aisle which intervened be- 
tween the hall and semicircular recess. The hall was divided by 
columns into three unequal parts, a sort of central nave and two 
side-aisles ; and galleries sometimes covered the aisles. The gal- 
leries and the h the 
transverse aisle, elevated by steps above the level of the hall, was 
appropriated to notaries and advocates; while the semicircular 
was app to the r and judges, who occupied 
elevated seats. It was such a building as this that Constantine 


chapel down to the tomb in the t or lower church. Con- 
stonting seems first to have given up to Pose Sylvester his palace 


this he built others dedicated to St. Paul, St. 
All these were in the outskirts of 
essentially pagan 
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after the time of 
Those 


Theodosius adopted 
— more vigorous measures 
- to establish Christianity, 
id he had to build them 
=. anew. The form of 
Christianity adopted by 
the Eastern, also known 
as the Greek, the Low- 
er, the Byzantine and 
the Constantinopolitan 
Empire, obtained the 
of the 
urch, to distinguis 
it from the somewhat 
different doctrine of the 
Latin or Roman Church. 
Wherever the Greek 
Charch was followed (as 
it is in Russia), there 
that icular style of 
building the churches 
was followed also: and 
thus we have a style 
; which may conveniently 
be called Byzantine arch- 
SS SSS itecture. When Moham- 


a style of architecture 
arose, which, whether 
among the Moguls of 
India, the Ottomans of 
Turkey, the Saracens of 
Arabia or the Moors of 
Spain, has always pre- 
sented a marked ne 
ter, strongly dividing it 
from others. This style 
—which is sometimes 
called Saracenic, some- 
times Arabian, some- 
times Turkish, some- 
times Moorish, some- 
times Moresque — was 
founded on some fea- 
tures of the Byzantine, modified and greatly augmented by the 
Mohammedans who adopted it. The collective term, Mahomme- 
dan, will conveniently designate this style. Meanwhile the West- 
ern or Roman Empire, falling first into the hands of dissipated 
and worthless emperors, then invaded by rude and semi-barbarous 
armies, and, lastly, dismembered into fragments by the absence of 
any sufficient or coherent power, lost by degrees all that had dis- 
inguished it in matters of taste. The churches and palaces were 
built up, often with materials of broken-down Roman temples, but 
without a knowledge of the proper use of them; arches were com- 
bined in a most incongruous manner; and everything showed 
that, while one uniform plan had been gradually lost, no other of 
definite character had yet arisen. In Italy, in France, in the 
Christian part of Spain, in Britain, in Germany, most of the build- 
ings were of this semi-Roman or barbarous Roman character—not 
unfrequently very pic- 
turesque in appearance 
from particular points 
of wanting 
unit rpose an 
charac- 
ter. It was not until 
the pointed arch made 
its appearance, in the 
eleventh or twelfth cen- 
turies, that this inhar- 
monious system gave 
way to something better. 
The pointed style began 
to degenerate much ear- 
ier in France than in 
England, inasmuch that 
the year 1300 may be 
used, approximately, to 
indicate the period when 
its glories began to fade ; 
so that from then to the 
introduction of modern 
Italian architecture, two 
centuries afterwards, the 
structures of France 


as- 
signed in the wars which 
the English carried into 
the heart of France, and 
the divisions and factions 
of the French nobility, 
which rendered that 
kingdom, during the 
fourteenth and’ fifteenth 
centuries, a theatre of 


ing as their subjects had 
leisure for the cultivation 
of the arts. ‘The peas- 
ants were forced from 
their labors, districts 
were laid waste, and the 
towns impoverished by 
imposts and exactions. 
It is only in prosperous 
times of peace that ar- 
chitecture can flourish.. 


ANCIENT TROJAN RELICS. 

The various curious articles grouped in the accompanying en- 
graving, were obtained by ascientific and enthusiastic antiquary, Mr. 
ohn Brunton, and are certainly among the most able ves- 
tiges of far distant times that modern research has yet brought to 
light. Let us hope that further explorations will furnish additional 
proof of the existence of Troy, and also establish the date of its 
fall, and the long disputed era of Homeric song. The articles de- 
lineated were discovered and dug up on the plains of Troy, near 
the site of the ancient city, said to be founded by Dardanus, fabled 
to be the son of Jupiter and Electra. The small vases, statuettes 
and ornaments, were found buried in the tombs. At the period 
to which they are supposed to belong—viz., about the time of 
Alexander the Great, in the fourth century, B. C..—the human 
bodies were interred in large earthenware jars, or pithe. The 
mouth of one of these jars, with the stone that covered it, is 
amongst the articles discovered. There is brought from Dardania 
a small sarcophagus, containing burnt bones of a human body, and 
a small vase, or lachrymatory, which contained the tears of the 
mourners for the d The tesselated pavement was obtained, 
from Ilium Novum, or New Troy, and is of Roman workmanship. 
The water-pipe is one of those which were employed to convey 
the water to Troy, and displays considerable skill both in the manu- 
facture and mode of jointing. In our illustration we have given 
some of the smaller vases. These are beautifully painted with 
figures, and the well known Eruk ornament; on the trilobum, or# 
three-lipped jar, the figure of Pegasus is beautifully painted. The 
figures marked A A are terra cotta lares, or households gods. 
From the excessive rudeness of their manufacture, they appear to 
belong to a very early date, as well as the lachrymatory, marked 
J. Bis a recumbent figure of terra cotta, with one hand resting 
on the knee ; it is quite Etruscan in its style. C is a portion of a 
tile used in forming the sarcophagi. D are pater, or goblets, of 
various and graceful forms, on the largest of which the swan is 
four times re . Ejisa small portion of tesselated Roman 
pavement. F, a vessel of baked clay, of rare form, and the use ot 
which it is not easy to conjecture. G, an ampulta, or jar, used in 
the of the circus to anoint the limbs of the combatants with 
oil. H, a beautiful mask in terra cotta. K, a shell containing a 
vertebra of the human spine; in several of the tombs, these verte- 
bre were found careful q placed in shells, with only one bone in 
each shell (as shown in the illustration), half surrounded by clay. 
L, an ornament of lead, found (with another) on the breast of a 
skeleton ; when found, the indentations still contained horsehair 
in small portions, as though it had been intended for the purpose 
of ornamentation.—Some specimens of enamelled glass were also 
discovered, but these were too frgmentary to be represented in our 
engraving ; besides a very small patera, or cup, of rock , as 
bright and perfect in the polish as when first turned out of the 
hand of the workman. These were dug from the earth, where 
they had lain buried for ages, and are remarkable as being the 

first specimens of Dardanian art ever brought to light. 


CUT OF ST. GEORGE. 

A military correspondent of the Richmond Despatch gives the 
following evidence of the accomplished swordsmanship of Pulaski. 
The gallant Polander, who commanded the Americans, as he al- 
ways led the attack, once on a retreat brought up the rear. The 
sun was declining in the west, the shadows of the charging steeds 
and riders were stretching long over the plain; Pulaski never 
looked behind, but watched the flying shadows as they gained 

und slowly, but steadily, over those of his own jaded horsemen. 

inding that the shadow of the crest of the leading British horse 
lapped that of his own crupper, with the speed of a thunderbolt he 

ve the cut of St. George (rear cut), and his pursuer’s head fell 
into the dusty road. The British, checked by the fall of their 
leader, relaxed their s: , and Pulaski, in the meantime wounded, 
and his party, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MARY’S DEATH. 


BY F. B. F. 


Far from her home, on Leghorn’s sunny plain, 
Washed by the stormy Tuscan’s angry surge, 
Sweet Mary bade adieu to life and pain, 
And soft Italian breezes sighed her dirge. 


Her pallid cheek, her wasted form and face, 

The unearthly brightness in her sweet blue eye, 
The hectic flush that took the lily’s place, 

All bade young Mary to prepare to die. 


An anxious father watched her fading bloom, 
A mother’s gentle hand her pillow smoothed : 
How sad they watched her journey to the tomb! 
How lovingly her dying hour they soothed! 


In tenderest tones she lisped her father’s name, 
Then peaceful heaved a last—a farewell sigh : 
Whilst from the realms of bliss bright angels came 

To waft her joyous spirit to the sky. 


* The flowers of spring shall nestle in her breast, 
And loving hearts her early fate shall weep ; 

But since God's bosom is her place of rest, 
Sweet is her pillow—calm her quiet sleep! 


Rest, wearied sufferer, in thy narrow bed! 
Rest, free from mortal care and bitter strife! 

Rest, for thy Saviour loves the holy dead— . 
Rest mid the joy of never-ending life! 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


KITTY AND I. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


We had sat down to tea—our scanty household, consisting only 
of my father, mother and myself—when the postman’s knock 
gave the signal for s letter. I sprang up eagerly, for I had been 
waiting for an invitation from our friends in the country, and as it 
was to be my first absence from home, without my parents, I felt 
rather impatient to exercise my new independence. I had not 
then learned how dreary it is to have no one to tell you what it is 
best for you to do. 

My mother rather shrank from my making this experiment so 
soon in life; but my father insisted that it was right to teach me 
self-reliance ; and how could I learn it while nestled so closely 
under the maternal wing? So it was settled that I should go; 
and with no other escort than a steady, sober, middle-aged bache- 
lor, who was one of my father’s clerks, and who was going to his 
home in Milford, three miles from Clarksville, where my uncle 
lived. 

Onur journey was on an open stage road for the first half, and 
through a beautiful wooded country for the next half. Mr. Pin- 
nock was never very lively, and the motion of the stage seemed to 
induce in him the most delightful indifference to his companion, 
for he slept through a magnificent thunder shower which lasted an 
hour—slept through a glorious sunset that turned the raindrops 
into diamonds, and did not wake up when the soft twilight had 
clothed all things in its sombre gray. He did just rouse himself 
when, at dark, we stopped before the long, low house attached to 
my uncle’s farm, but did not seem to think it necessary to alight ; 
so the driver got down from his perch, and taking my trunk, he 
bade me follow him up the dark, shaded avenue that led to the 
house, the outline of which I could but just discern in the dimness. 

The driver was afraid, I suppose, to leave his horses, so he 
landed me and my trunk on the broad stone that made the step to 
the door, and left me. 1 was shy, tired and sleepy, and my feeble 
knock was not heard in the distant kitchen ; so I sat down to wait 
for somebody to find me, and while waiting I fell asleep. 

A loud voice awoke me, and I saw, bending over me, a youth- 
ful face, which the strong light from a lantern showed, from the 
family resemblance, to be that of my cousin Kitty, who led me 
into the house and introduced me to my uncle and aunt Dinwid- 


die, and also to my maiden aunt, Miss Barbara Dinwiddie. My 
mother having apprised them of my coming, they had expected 


me until it was long past the usual hour for the stage to arrive, 
and had given me up for the night, and had just sat down to tea, 
in the bright, cheerful long kitchen, lighted up by a blazing fire of 
pine knots, although it was midsummer. 

To a hungry child of twelve years a good supper is not without 
its attractions ; and I did ample justice to Aunt Barbara’s tea, 
cream toast and preserves, while Kitty sat beside me, but just in 
the shadow where I could not see her face. I had at first thought 
her large and coarse; but I corrected the latter impression while 
she spoke, for her voice was remarkably sweet and beautifully 
modulated. I turned round in my chair and studied her face. 
It was rather large, but the forehead was finely formed, the nose 
beautifally straight, and the mouth small, with bright red lips and 


white teeth. Her eyes were of that chameleon hue that defies one 


to call it by any color, but they were large and full, and the brows 
very strongly marked, while her skin had the fresh, clear, and 
ruddy tint, born of country air and exercise, but perhaps a little 
darker from the sun and mountain wind, to suit city tastes. On 
the whole, Kitty pleased me, and I told her so; and she owned to 
a mutual liking. She was but two years my senior, but I, city 
bred, was much smaller and more feeble. Beside me, she looked 


of « most noble presence, I saw all this with the dull, sleepy 


eyes of a weary traveller, and I was glad when thoughtful Uncle 
Dinwiddie suggested an early bedtime for me. 
Kitty lighted me to my room. I felt a shuddering fear come 


over me as I surveyed the large, old-fashioned chamber, unpapered 
and uncarpeted, with its high bed i ome corner, a chest of draw- 
ers opposite, and an easy chair by the window. Kitty lighted me 
up, as I said ; bat who was to sleep with me in this great castle- 
chamber? She thought of it too, and asked if I would like any 
one to stay with me. I said, hesitatingly, for I did not know as 
she would like to do 80 : 

“I would be glad to have you stay—no one else.” 

Her face lighted up with pleasure. The great, handsome, 
healthful-looking country girl had taken a liking to her pale, thin, 
dark skinned cousin. I felt comfort and protection in her pres- 
ence ; but there was a shadow over me which seemed almost like 
a presentiment of evil, owing, as I believed, to being away from 
my home for the first time in my life. 

I slept, by Kitty’s side, the sleep of weariness—heavy and deep 
—and awoke to such glory as I had never dreamed of when sleep- 
ing in my closely-curtained room at home. The windows here 
were without any drapery, and had been left wide open. 


I opened my cyes just before the sun rose. Kitty had disap- 
peared, and I ran to the window. A flood of golden light was 
spreading upward in the eastern sky, and the mists were rolling 
off from the green hills and the red tops of the clover meadows. 
Far as the eye could reach, were rich pastures and cultivated 
fields, and orchards laded with the ripening fruit—wooded forests, 
silver brooks whose flow mingled softly with the musical waving 
and whispering of the corn, and the rustling of leaves—and then, 
over and beyond all, this glory of the sunlight gilding and beauti- 
fying all things. I look back to that morning and feel that my 
mind was then first drawn towards nature. I had only known it 
before in the few straggling trees that grew in city squares; and 
this appearance of country beauty opened my heart at once to the 
love of the esthetic. 

I dressed, ran down stairs, and went out into the midst of all 
this beauty. The fine red cows were just going out of the yard 
to their pasture. The sturdy cart-horses were drinking at the 
large trough. A great black dog came to meet me, and a hundred 
fowls were flocking towards Kitty, who stood, in her neat morning 
dress, with a pail of corn in her hand. A flock of doves wheeled 
overhead, and settled down among the hens, while four kittens 
were lapping milk from a bowl. Silken-eared rabbits ran in and 
out of their little house for a bit of the fresh green leaf of the cab- 
bage, and bees were humming pleasantly in the hives which stood 
thickly on a little grassy slope, shaded by three or four immense 
chestnut trees. 

Uncle Dinwiddie was preparing to cut hay, and Josh and Ned, 
the two hired men, were awaiting his orders. My two aunts were 
in the kitchen, from whence they could see me, and they beckoned 
me to come to breakfast. I was mortified to find that the early 
meal was long since over, and that I had kept the table standing, 
while Kitty, too, had waited to take her breakfast with me. We 
sat down, Kitty and I, and I drank the fresh, sweet milk, and ate the 
rich corn cakes with a relish that no breakfast ever gave me before. 
I began to feel at home before I had been there three days. They 
were so kind to me that I could not help loving them. Josh and 
Ned were not behind the others. They put up an enormous 
swing, let me ride the horses to water, and gave me two rabbits 
for my own. 

Uncle Dinwiddie got out his wagon and took me out to ride 
with him to see the country; and Kitty and I absolutely went 
over every foot of the whole estate. I was delighted with this 
sort of animal life, of which there was such abundance. I milked, 
made hay, rode the horses to plough, had a hand in the butter and 
cheese ; in the carding, spinning, weaving—all had a touch of my 
little busy self in them. Even Aunt Barbara was pleased with 
my interest in all the farm doings, and Kitty delighted to tell me 
of her praises. 


I remember this first week so perfectly. The next was a great 
blank. I was prostrated, stunned, heart broken. The small pox 
had broken out at home, and my father and mother were taken 
down with it. I was not allowed to go back, and before the third 
week was over I was an orphan. Not even the comfort of seeing 
them was granted me. When the last news came, they had both 
been carried to the last resting place of the dead When my uncle 


passed his hand caressingly over my head and called me his 
daughter, the floodgates of my tears opened at his tenderness. 


“Stay with us always, poor lamb!” said the good, fatherly 
man ; and our silent compact to be father and child was as bind- 
ing on each as though written on parchment or graven on stone. 

My father’s property was settled in a slow and tedious way; 
and the returns came lingeringly and grudgingly from his execu- 
tor, a lawyer friend of his better days. It had become somewhat 
reduced before his death, and now the income was small indeed. 
My uncle, a man of the greatest integrity and simplicity, could 
not compete with the crafty lawyer, and my riches all sunk into a 
mere pittance. 

In return for the sheltering home which he kindly gave me, I 
tried to impart some of my superior knowledge to my cousin 
Kitty ; for, child as I was, I could still teach her. Clarksville 
was rather a poor place for learning, and my uncle could not send 


his darling and only child away. I now felt a secret pride that I, 
his little niece, could remove this source of discomfort from his 
kind heart. And, moreover, it had the double advantage of bless- 
ing him and healing my own violent grief, by employing my mind 
and heart with other thoughts and feelings. So Kitty and I 
studied together, living a pleasant, and after the first grief was 
over, ® cheerful life ; but at the end of that time I felt that it was 
right for me to do something for myself—to take off the load of 
my maintenance from my kind uncle, and to go out into the world 
which I so much dreaded to meet, and if possible to find a situa- 
tion as governess to very young children, for which alone I felt 


qualified. My ancle—bless his kind, unsuspicious, honest heart 
—never,thought that anything less than kindness could befall me, 
but supposed that every one would reverence my ability as he and 
his had done; and unwilling as he was to part with me, he liked 
the spirit which I manifested in wishing to earn my own living. 


I had advertised in the newspapers of a neighboring city that I 
would teach as daily governess, or reside with a family ; and soon 
had an application for the latter. I was to meet the lady at her 
own house on the thirteenth, at half past twelve. I was punctual 
to the engagement, and going to town in the Clarksville stage, I 
walked up the marble steps at the time appointed. Shown into a 
little side room, from where I could hear talking in the parlor, as 
if callers were present, I remained sitting until half past one, 
when Mrs. Elwood made her appearance. It had been tedious 
waiting ; for not even a book was visible wherewith to beguile the 
time. 

Such a catechising! She asked me all sorts of questions— 
many of them insolent ones enough, and those I refused decidedly 
to answer. She objected to my extreme youth, to my mourning 
dress, which I had never left off, and lastly to my terms. I an- 
swered that the first objection would be diminishing every day ; 
the second would leave me more time for her children; and tho 
last was a little below the average price which I remembered my 
father paid for me. She hesitated. ; 

“Your youth, particularly, is an obstacle,” she said. “I do 
not think Mr. Elwood would consent to place Elsie and Annie 
under the care of so young a person.” 

This was a ruse to get me to name lower terms, for I afterwards 
found that Mr. Elwood was a mere cypher. 

“Let me see Mr. Elwood and the children, if you please, 
ma’am,” said I, somewhat abruptly, I suppose, for she looked as- 
tonished at my brusque way of speaking. 

I wonder now that I was not afraid of speaking to her thus. 
She was a large, portly woman, with strongly marked features, 
and heavy brows. Her eyes were black—not the soft, liquid black 
—but with a hard, merciless look, where there was nothing lovable 
or feminine, but all hard and cruel, seeming. She seemed rather 
unwilling to grant my request of seeing her husband and children ; 
but as I rose to go, she condescended to ask me to wait a little, 
but whether influenced or not by my moderate terms I cannot say. 

She rung, and sent a message to her husband. The door opened 
and a gentleman came in. “ That is surely some one who has 
called in,” said I to myself, for I was confident it could not be 
Mrs. Elwood’s husband. It was he, however, for she turned to 
him, and introduced me by saying : 

“ The young woman who applied as governess, Mr. Elwood.” 

My cheek tingled at this unceremonious presentation, which 
was only what would have been given to the lowest servant, seek- 
ing a situation in her household. 

I looked at Mr. Elwood, and my heart ached. I have never 
married, and perhaps an old maid’s opinion is of little worth ; 
but I never see a married lady usurping her husband’s right to be 
master of his own family, without feeling a desire to say to her: 
“Woman, friend, sister! you are destroying your own happiness, 
teaching your children to despise their father, if he weakly yields 
to you, and to hate him if he resists you. O, be wise while you 
may, and seek only to be a loving, gentle and affectionate woman.” 

No such woman was this who ‘ruled Mr. Elwood. He was a 
small, pale, fair-haired man, apparently modest, and retiring be- 
hind his wife’s grand and imposing manner; but with a real 
kindly look, and a clear blue eye through which the goodness of 
his heart shone transparently. 

At this moment Mrs. Elwood was called out, and his manner 
changed instantly into a more confident one, mingled with cor- 
diality. I stated my age, qualifications and terms. He seemed 
perfectly satisfied, but said he gave up all such matters to Mrs. 
Elwood, relying on her judgment. I heard him sigh as he con- 
cluded, and he colored excessively when he thought that I ob- 
served it. 

He rose and walked about the room. Mrs. Elwood came in 
with the children—Annie, the image of her mother, dark-haired, 
beetle-browed, and with an overbearing air—Elsie, soft, rather 
feminine looking, with her father’s blue eye and flaxen hair. Elsie 
ran up to her father and whispered something in his ear, at which 
her mother frowned. Annie stood in dignified silence by Mrs. 
Elwood’s chair. I judged their respective ages to be eight and 
ten. I felt that I could love Elsie dearly, and I thought that I in 
time could learn to love the other, but it would be when that hard 
look should be softened down by a few lessons which I should be 
apt to give her in humility. Elsie had worked her way to my 
side in spite of her mother’s expressive shakes of the head. She 
looked up into my face, studied it long and earnestly, and then 
said in a low voice to her father : 

“ Let her come, pray do, father ; she is not at all like that cross 
Madame Le Brun.” 

“Just as your motber says, Elsie,” said her father, who had sub- 
sided into his subdued manner since his wife's entrance. 

Whether that my really moderate terms influenced her or not I 
cannot say ; probably it was her only inducement, for Elsie afver- 


wards told me that Le Brun had charged so mach that her mama 
would not keep her, which she was very glad of for she was very 
cross to her and Annie, too, although she added that Annie was 
not afraid of her. Be that as it may, Mrs. Elwood engaged me. 
I was to have a small room, scarcely more than a closet, leading 
from the nursery where the children slept. I sighed when I 


thought of the wide chamber at Clarksville, with its splendid land- 
scape view, and the fresh morning breeze coming over the clover- 
scented fields. My view here was bounded by a block of brick 


houses epposite ; but I resolved, heroically, to lay aside all those 
regrets and devote myself to my new life. 
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I saw plainly enough that I had a tyrannical spirit to deal with 
* in Mrs. Elwood, bat I had native pride enough, I believed, to 
parry any disagreeable manifestations. I called to mind a signifi- 
cant proverb which I had often heard from the lips of Aunt Bar- 
bara, “ Begin as you mean to hold out.” I decided in my own 

* mind that I would resist the first attempt at oppression. 


~ Lhad an opportunity before I expected it. The next day after 
I arrived a pile of children’s clothes was laid on the sofa in the 
nursery, with a piece of paper pinned on, and the words, “ Miss 
Waverton will please examine and repair.” I took the slip of 
paper and marched boldly down stairs, rung the bell, and demand- 
ed to be shown to Mrs. Elwood’s presence. She received me with 
a surprised look, and glanced at the paper in my hand. 
" What does this mean ?” said I, looking steadily in her face. 
She was silent, and I repeated the question. She was evidently 
unprepared for any assumption of independence on the part of a 
poor governess, and she murmured something of “ customary 


“ You know very well that it is not customary usage,” said I. 
“Tam your children’s governess, Mrs. Elwood, not their seam- 
stress. The next time any similar indignity in offered me I shall 
leave your house.” 

The haughty lady quailed a little before my just pride, and 
swept her flounces out of the room without a word. 

“ Bravo!” said a low voice near me. 

I started, for I had seen no one when I entered. It was Mr. 
Elwood, who, ensconced in a large chair behind the folding screen 
had been hitherto invisible. 

“ Be always as firm as you were jast now, Miss Waverton, and 
you will do well enough. Once yield, and you are a slave in this 
house.” 

Poor man, thought I, you are a proof of it! But I did not re- 
ply except by a grateful look, for I heard the flounces rustling 
back, and made my escape. When I returned to the nursery the 
offending pile of clothes had vanished. This was my first triamph 
over Mrs. Elwood’s meanness. I taught her many more lessons 
than this. . 

I gave the children their lessons, and exacted them without fail. 
Annie obeyed me through pride—Elsie through love. It is im- 
possible for me to tell how I loved this sweet child. She recon- 
ciled me to all the disagreeables which I encountered in the fami- 
ly—and their name was legion. But Elsie’s affection repaid me 
for all, and my own pride kept me from imposition. Still, it was 
hard battling with such a nature as Mrs.-Elwood’s. I could 
hardly sympathize with her husband, though I knew him to be 
unhappy. I could scarce respect a man who would give up his 
independence of thought and expression to such a woman. 
Strong-minded she was not—only strong-willed. There is a won- 
derful difference ! 

I had expressed a wish to go to Clarksville one day, as I had 
important business with my uncle.- Mfs. Elwood seemed to be 
revolving my request in her mind, when her husband ventured to 
say, “Of course, Miss Waverton, you can go.” What a look she 
gave him! He shrunk back into his shell, with a pitiful sort of 

. subdued look, while she made some contemptible excuse which I 
pretended not to hear. I acknowledged Ais permission, and left 
the room, put on-my bonnet and was off, probably before the as- 
tonished lady had got through with her curtain lecture. When I 
returned, I saw black and lowering looks; but I did not heed 
them. I had brought a beam of sunshine from the farm—had 
been welcomed so heartily, and urged so much to come back if 
everything should not be agreeable, that I felt, come what might, 
I was sure of a home in the hearts of these kind relatives. 

Kitty had become expanded into a very lovely woman. Her 
noble figure made her look five years older than myself; and yet, 
when I told her of my triumphant battles with Mrs. Elwood, she 
declared that she could never get up to my height of courage. I 
looked wishfully at the wide chamber and the beautiful prospect it 
commanded, and longed to be back again to the sweet breath of 
the country air; but I could not live in a state of dependence, and 
I resolutely shut my ears to their entreaties to stay with them. It 
was a day to which I long looked back with regret, for it was 
the last time that I saw my aunt Dinwiddie. My poor cousin was 
motherless now, like myself. 


Annio’s birthday was to be the occasion of a large party, and I 
was required to do many things not laid down in the contract. I 
did not perform them all, and was gratified to find that Mrs. El- 
wood did not press the matter when I omitted the required ser- 
vice. I refused playing that evening, for my heart was heavy 
with the news of my aunt’s death. I had been reading a letter 
from Kitty, and my eyes were heavy and swollen with weeping. I 
said I would go down and take care of the children, but that I 

- could not play. 

I went down with Elsie, who had run up to see me. She led 
me to a quiet corner, where I was concealed by the window cur- 
tain. I heard Mrs. Elwood near me, relating to another haughty- 
looking woman, a Mrs. Barry, my refusal to oblige her. “ Very 
presuming,” was Mrs. Barry's answer. I emerged from my re- 
cess, and siood before her, quite calm and unterrified. She moved 


away, and soon I heard her explaining to Mrs. Barry that the 
“ brown girl in a black dress” was the offending subject of her 
anger. Mrs. Barry did me the honor of looking at me through 
her eye-glass, an examination which I took very quietly, and then 
turned my attention to the children. 

Elsie kept near me all the evening, but Annie did not speak to 
me at all. I had beon watching the latter, smiling within myself 


at the little airs she was practising, imitative of her mother, when, 


as she was leaning against a table where there were wax candles 
standing, I saw a bright flame rising above her head. No one saw 
her but myself, for all were watching a new fancy dance, which a 


little foreign girl was performing alone. I sprang towards Annie, 
wound my arms around her and laid her on the floor, wrapping 
the large rug about her, before any one turned round. She was a 
very brave and self-possessed child, and did not scream at all, but 
the anguish of my own burns was such that I cried aloud. They 
crowded around me when they found that she had not sustained 
any injury except the destruction of her beautiful hair. Mr. El- 
wood himself went for a physician, unknown to his wife, who 
would have perhaps thought it an unnecessary attention. 

My burns were indeed terrible. I was searred deeply from 
wrist to shoulder. It was worth while to witness the frantic grati- 
tude of the father, while Mrs. Elwood only coldly remarked, as 
they were leading me from the room, “ What a pity that she could 
not have been in season to save Annie’s hair!” 

The next day I insisted on being carried to the farm. Mr. E!- 
wood was roused into spirit by his wife’s apathy, and declared his 
intention of accompanying me himself. She remonstrated, but 
he was firm, and taking Elsie with him, he bade the coachman 
drive carefully so as not to shake the injured limb, and we depart- 
ed with a cold good by from Mrs. Elwood. Annie was up stairs 
mourning the lost splendor of her hair. Aunt Barbara’s skill in 
healing burns was worth that of twenty physicians; and I soon 
recovered. The scars I bear about with me still. 

As soon as I got well I was solicited to return to my former 
place in Mrs. Elwood’s family. She wrote several times, and 
finally condescended to employ the influence which she believed 
Mr. Elwood possessed over me. I resisted it all; for although I 
had never come to the point of leaving. yet, having left, I 
would not return. It was hard parting with Elsie, but I told Mr. 
Elwood that I would never voluntarily encounter his wife’s hauteur 
again. He sighed, and said he could not blame me—that he had 
seen it all, and that he made a great many sacrifices for peace. 

“True,” said I, “but do you get peace t” 

He acknowledged that he did not. 

“Then,” said I, “ be master of your own house at once.” 

“ That is impossible, Miss Waverton,” he answered, very sadly. 

“ Well,” I said, “at any rate, J shall not be one of the sac- 
rificed.”” 

Elsie cried bitterly. How I would like to have taken that 
child and worked for her support! I have never seen one like 
her since. I never sawher again. Heaven takes such when it needs 
more angels. 

I found myself afterwards in a pleasant family at the South, 
where the genuine aristocracy was so hidden by a veil of real 
kindness that one could not quarrel with its existence. It was 
only the spurious coin that I found fault with in Mrs. Elwood. I 
remmained here ten years, until the pupils were transferred to a 
school in Paris to finish their education. From thence I went to 
give lessons at a large and flourishing seminary, where I was not 
required to board if I did not see fit. Here I staid eleven years. 

My mind wanders back to this time.with all the regretful ten- 
derness of a mother oyer its lost darling. Here was the only bit 
of romance that can be traced on the map of my life. If I do 
not disclose it, it is because its memory is too sacred and too sol- 
emn to be lightly mentioned. Over its remembrance I have shed 
tears of unmitigated bitterness; and yet—I would not recall it if 
Icould! Love came to me late, and it lingers yet! 

There was a period of several months in which I was nursed at 
the farm with all the tenderness of the most devoted friendship. 
Mind and body had alike given way, and life was a mere blank. 
I awoke to the consciousness that I was wicked and selfish in my 
grief, and I roused up my slumbering energies. Kitty was my 
good angel here in encouraging my feeble exertions. 

“ This life is not good for you, Emma,” she would say, in her 
strong, resolute voice ; “‘ you must rouse yourself from this indo- 
lence, and act !” 

It was a bitter pill to swallow; but I told her one day that I 
would open a school in Clarksville if she would become a partner 
in the undertaking. There were all the inducements there, in the 
shape of air, retirement, beautiful scenery, and healthful location. 


Kitty had gone even far beyond me in the graceful acquirements - 


we should be called to teach. She, a farmer’s daughter, with no 
education except what I had given her when we were mere chil- 


dren, had so improved herself by her own exertions in the spare 


hours she could command, that now she was fitted to take the en- 
tire charge of young ladies from the neighboring towns, and finish 
what their fashionable schools had only begun. We opened under 
favorable auspices. I was languid and feeble still, but Kitty was 
strong, in unbroken health, calm and sound mind, and a heart 
which no trouble save her mother’s death had ever touched. 


Uncle Dinwiddie thought it unnecessary for us to do this, when 
he should so soon die and leave us all he was worth; but Kitty 
was firm and decided. She devoted her mornings and evenings 
wholly to him, and told him that he must spare her the six hours 
which her school demanded ; and he consented with a cheerful 
smile, when he saw how much her heart was in her work. He 
did not know that her chief object was to save her cousin from a 
worthless and unprofitable life. 


Among our pupils are the orphan children of my little Elsie. 


She was married when very young, and died when her youngest 


was born. Her mother did not long survive her, and Mr. Elwood 
a school for his little 


exercised his new-born power in selecting 
gran . He saw our advertisement and brought them 
immediately. He looks like one who is released from a great 
thraldom, and I have no doubt that he feels thus. 


The youngest, little Elsie, is the very counterpart of her mother, 
although not half as old as her mother was when under my care. 


The other is more like Annie, but softer and sweeter. My exist- 
ence is passing away among these sweet young lives. I watch 
over ‘them with something, I believe, of a mother’s. fondness. 


Waking or sleeping, they are seldom absent from my mind. As 
I watch them, sitting studiously in the school-room, wandering 
among the quiet shades that surround our beautiful retreat, or 
sinking to their innocent slumbers at night, I long to say to each, 
in the sweet words of the Quaker poet : 
“ Now in thy youth, beseech of 
That His light in thy héart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot; 


And thy God, in the darkest of days will be 
ness and besuty and strength to thee.” 


+ 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 


MRS. BIRD’S BABY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I cate little Lizzy Bird a baby, although her mother says she 
is a lady, and tells her that she is old enough to be a woman 
(three years and six months), and sits her up in a high chair by 
the window just like a stick, making her fold her little polished 
hands as stiffly as an orthodox grandmother’s. 

I believe some folks come into the world with their hands 
clasped and their mouths puckered to the word “ prim,” and their 
heads put upon their shoulders as straight as a ruler, and their 
ideas as prim as an old maid’s looking-glass. This being the 
case, I mustn’t blame Mrs. Bird for spatting and plastering little 
Lizzy’s brown hair down upon her head, and forbidding it to 
shake out into yings and curls as it wants to. I mustn’t scold 
because she takes her away from the sunshine and clear air, and 
tells her in the same hour how to use her little thimble, and how 
she must love God who is great and good and terrib/e,—tells her 
if she thinks wicked thoughts and litters up the sitting-room, 
tracks up the floor, or is naughty any way, this same great and 
good God will punish her when she comes to die! Ugh! 

I scraped acquaintance with Mrs. Bird the other day, and so 
borrowed Lizzy for an hour, and didn’t we have atime? How her 
big blue eyes stared as I put her into a pile of pictures, and let 
her turn over the leaves of my big Bible! How she screamed 
with delight as I robbed my winter rosebush and verbena of their 
blossoms and tossed them into her lap! What a frolic we had— 
Lizzy, puss and I—on the great, wide carpet! Her cheeks glowed 
with the new pleasure, her eyes danced, and her voice sang out 
sweet and clear; and didn’t I wish—well, no matter what, I know 
you wotld laugh if I should tell you. 

Pleasures cannot last always, and Lizzy’s hour soon expired. 
She went back to that great, orderly (how I hate that word) room, 
and her mother sat her up plump in her chair, and smoothed her 
hair down again, till it looked as slick as the shell of a pumpkin, 
and called her “ E-liz-a-beth.” I suppose she will always stay 
there, where the sunlight cannot find its way, and where the dreary 
pavements and dull blocks look up at her all day,—where she 
must listen to the shouts of children, and still keep all the music 
of her young life penned up within her. It is too bad! 


LISTENING TO EVIL REPORT. 


The longer I live the more I feel the importance of adhering to 
the rules which I have laid down for myself in relation to such 
matters. 1. To hear as little as possible what is to the prejudice 
of others. 2. To believe nothing of the kind till Iam absolutely 
forced to it. 3. Never to«lrink into the spirit of one who circu- 
lates an ill report. 4. Always to moderate, as far as I can, the 
unkindness which is expressed towards others. 5. Always to be- 
lieve, that if the other side were heard, a very different account 
would be given of the matter. I consider love as wealth; and 
as I would resist a man who should come to rob my house, so 
would I a man who would weaken my regard for any human 
being. I consider, too, that persons are cast into different moulds, 
and that to ask myself—What should I do in that person’s situa- 
tion? is not a just mode of judging. I must not expect a man 
that is naturally cold and reserved to act as one that is naturally 
warm and affectionate ; and I think it a great evil that people do 
not make more allowance for each other in this particular. I 
think religious people are too little attentive to these considera- 
tions.— Simeon. 


EYE GLASSES. 
Sir David Brewster, in the North British Review, says that no 
opinion is more common, and certainly none is more incorrect, 


than that it is predent to avoid the use of artificial helps to the 
eyes so long as they are not absolutely indispensable. The human 
eye is too delicate a structure to bear continued strain without in- 
jury ; and the true rule is to commence the use of glasses as soon 
as we can see better with them than without them, and always to 
employ such as will render vision most comfortable and pleasant. 
The spectacles habitually used for ordinary purposes may not be 
adequate to certain occasional demands, such as reading very tine 
print, examining maps, etc. ‘l'o meet these cases, a hand reading- 
glass, two and a half inches in diameter, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the spectacles, and never without them, is strongly 
recommended. <A similar use of the reading-glass is also recom- 
mended to short-sighted persons in conjunction with the concave 
spectacles, when examining minute objects. 


RIGID NOTIONS OF DUTY. 
A soldier on duty at the palace of the emperor, at St. Peters- 
burg, which was burnt afew yeurs ago, was stationed, and had 


been forgotten, in one suite of apartments that was in tlames. A 
Greek priest was the last person to rush through the burning 
rooms, at the imminent risk of his life, to save a crucitix ina 
chapel, and returning he was hailed by the sentry, who must in a 
few minutes more have been suffocated. ‘“‘ What do you want *” 
cried the priest ; “save yourself, or you will be lost.” “I can’t 
leave,” replied the sentry, “ because I am unrelieved ; but I call 
to you to yive me your blessing before I die.” The priest blessed 
him, and the soldier died at his post. The late emperor, on one 


occasion, attempted to pass a sentinel in one of the corridors of 
the palace at St. Petersburg, who had orders to let no person 
pass ; but the man resisted him, and when the emperor tried to 
disarm him, wrestled with and flung him back against the wail.— 
Seymour’s Russia. 
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WATCH AND BELL TOWER, MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 

We present our readers on this and the next with several 
interesting and spirited sketches, drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Kilburn, of the city of Mobile, Alabama, which lies on the west- 
ern side of Mobile River, on its entrance into Mobile Bay, thirty 
miles north from the Gulf of Mexico. Its location is exceedingly 
fine, though but little elevated from the water. The site of the 
city is very level, and the soil sy~ sandy. The first white 
men who visited Alabama were Soto and his followers, and 
the name of Mobile first occurs in connection with their adventures. 
Bancroft says :—“ In the latter part of July (1540), the Spaniards 
were at Coosa. In the course of the season they had occasion to 

ise the wild grape of the country, the same, perhaps, which 
to been thought worthy of culture, and to admire the luxu- 
riant growth of maize, which was springing from the fertile plains 
of Alabama. A southerly direction led the train to Tuscaloosa ; 
nor was it long before the wanderers reached a considerable town 
on the Alabama, above the junction of the Tombecbee, and about 
one hundred miles, or six days’ journey, from Pensacola. The 
village was called Mavilla, or Mobile, a name which is still pre- 
served, and applied, not to the bay only, but to the river, after the 
union of its numerous tributaries. The Spaniards, tired of lodg- 
ing in the fields, desired to occupy the cabins ; the Indians rose to 
resist the invaders, whom they distrusted and feared. A battle 
ensued ; the terrors of their cavalry = the victory to the Span- 
iards. I know not if a more bloody Indian fight ever occurred on 
the soil of the United States: the town was set on fire, and a wit- 
ness of the scene, doubtless greatly exaggerating the loss, relates 
that two thousand five hundred Indians were slain, suffocated or 


burned. had fought with 


desperate courage ; and, but for 
the flames, which consumed their light and dense settlements, 


would have repulsed the invaders. ‘Of the Christians, eighteen 
died ;’ one hundred and fifty were wounded with arrows ; twelve 
horses were slain, and seventy hurt. The flames had not s 

the baggage of the Spaniards; it was within the town, and was 
entirely consumed.” The French founded Mobile about the year 
1700, and in 1763 it was ceded by France to England. In 1780, 
England surrendered it to Spain, and on the 5th of April, 1813, it 
became a portion of the United States. It was incorporated as a 
city in 1819. It is a place of great commercial importance, and 
as a cotton mart, ranks next to New Orleans. New Orleans and 
Charleston vessels having a draught of more than eight feet can- 
not come directly up to city, but pass up Spanish River six 
miles around a marshy island to the Mobile River, and drop down 
to the city. Mobile has daily communication with New Orleans, 
and also with Montgomery, the capital of the State, by boats, on 
the Alabama River. The city is very regularly laid out, and not 
compactly built, except in the business portions. The suburbs 
are very pleasant, and beautifully shaded with foliage. The beau- 
tiful magnolia and majestic live oak everywhere abound, and with 
the sweet bay, dogwood, gum, iron-wood, etc., make a very pleas- 
ing landscape. The climate and soil are favorable to the growth 
of fruit. Peaches, figs, oranges, etc., are extensively cultivated. 
The climate here as well as in other portions of the South appears 
to be growing colder, the winters here being much more severe 
formerly, causing great injury to the fruit trees. The houses bein 
invariably built with reference to the tropical heats of summer, ill 
protect inhabitants against the unwonted cold. The past 


winter some severe weather was experienced at 
the South, ond feo anh snow were seen in places where 
they are the greatest rarities. Mobile contains man 
fine public and private buildings, and a few of its 
—_ of interest ‘A represented in the present number 
our ’ ir may be de upon, 
as Mr. Kilburn made very of 
scene on the spot. Our first view represents the city 
lock-up, clock and an alarm-bell tower on Conti Street. 
A part of the building ted contains the post- 
office. The next view is Lighthouse on Choctaw 
Point. The locality is quite picturesque. Our view 
is taken from the extreme end of the point looking 
towards the city, which is hidden by the foliage at the 
left of the lighthouse. The tide flows over the 
at times, and an immense amount of drift wood of 
every sort, from the rough tree torn from its native 
home by inundation, or the caving in of the river 
bank, down to finished lumber swept away by some 
mighty freshet, has collected on the point, and indeed 
on all parts of the coast around Mobile. At times, 
indeed, the water rushes on with great force, and in 
1852 came near demolishing the lighthouse, quite a 
breach being made in the walls, signs of which are 
still visible. This point is the resort of great quanti- 
ties of birds, and in the hot season, of alli . It 
is about two miles distant from the city. lantern 
of the lighthouse is fifty-five feet ve the water. 
The next ——- represents Grant’s Pass, between 
Mobile and New Orleans. It is an artificial channel, 
cut to shorten the distance traversed by the boats. In 
the foreground is seen one of the Mobile and New 
Orleans mail-boats. The remaining view shows the 
City Hall and Market House, a new building, com- 
menced in 1855, and recently finished. It covers a 
Jarge area, and is in many res one of the finest 
buildings in the South. It extends 275 feet on Church 
Street, 243 feet on Royal Street, 225 feet on Water 
Street, and 300 feet on Hitchcock’s Alley. It con- 
tains the mayor’s court-room, watch-rooms, mayor’s 
office, city treasurer’s office, city clerk’s office, tax col- 
office, etc., and the armory 
ight volunteer military companies, with parade- 
room 140 by 40 feet. Below it op 
ket for meats and bles, in a style that can hardly 
be surpassed. Our view shows the Royal Street front. 
At some future period we may continue our illustrations of the 
city, having on d a large number of sketches made by our 
artist during his recent visit.—Mobile exhibits a steady and healthy 
growth, and her progress and prosperity will he accelerated by the 
development of the railway system connecting her with the inte- 
rior. prosperity may be said to date, like that of many other 
laces, from the moment it came under the American flag. The 
rench, who are poor colonists, accomplished little for it, and, 
under the Spanish regime, it could not be expected to advance. 
Mobile has suffered severely at various times from devastating 
fires, but the damages of the devouring element have on every 
occasion been repaired with alacrity and with improvement to the 
city. In 1827, 170 buildings were consumed, and in 1839, a yet 
more remarkable fire destroyed no fewer than 600 houses. It is 
uite an attractive city, and visitors become easily attached to it. 
levated above the _ tides, from the city there is a fine view 
of the bay extending thirty miles, with an average width of twelve 
miles, to the Gulf of Mexico. The city is supplied with fine wa- 
ter by means of an aqueduct two miles in . Though the 
tourist sees nothing in Mobile to remind him of the furious activi 
which prevails in the business marts of colder latitudes, and w 
would be impracticable so far south, yet there is nothing like stag- 
nation or decay. He sees the elements of prosperity quietly and 
efiectively worked out; he is surrounded by evidences of wealth 
and of business transactions resting on a solid basis. The ship- 
ping is numerous and noteworthy. There are many steamers 
rupning between Mobile and the important places above it on the 
Mobile, Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers. are also a great 
many packet schooners running between Mobile and New Orleans. 
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COMPANION. 


EAST INDIA JUSTICE. 

“From Compoully,” wrote Sir John Malcolm to Lady Clive, 
“IT marched to Panwell, a distance of twenty-four miles. When 
I had proceeded two or three miles, I came up with a small guard 
of armed men belonging to the Poonah Government, who were 
carrying a young man with his hands bound, along the road. I 

ked them who the prisoner was, and where they were going. 
The commander of the guard said that they were going about a 
mile further, to a spot where a robbery and murder had been re- 
cently committed. ‘And when there,’ he added, ‘I shall cut 
this man’s head off.’ ‘Is he the murderer?’ I asked. ‘No,’ said 
the man, ‘ nor does he, I believe, know anything about it. But he 
belongs to the country of the Siddee (pointing to a province in the 
vieinity which is still held by the descendants of the former Ad- 
mirals of the Mogul emperor), from which the murderers, we well 
know, come, and we have , whenever an occurrence of this 
nature happens, to proceed into that country, and to seize and 
to death the first male, who has arrived at years of maturity, 
we meet. This youth,’ he concluded, ‘was taken yesterday, and 
must suffer to-day.’ On my expressing my astonishment and hor- 
ror at a proceeding in which the innocent was doomed to suffer 
for the guilty, he said that that was not his business; he only 
obeyed orders. ‘But,’ he continued, ‘I believe it is a very good 
plan. First, because it was adopted by Nanah Furnayese, who 
was a wise man; and secondly, because I am old enough to recol- 

ect when no year ever passed without twenty or thirty murders 
and robberies on this road; and all by gangs from the Siddees 

. Now they are quite rare ; not above four or five within 
these twelve or fifteen years, which is the period this custom has 


been established.’ As we were conversing, we reached the spot 
fixed for the execution. The is halted and began to smoke 
their les, or pipes. prisoner’s hands were untied, 


and he took a pipe along with them, with much apparent uncon- 


‘cern. Indeed, his whole conduct marked indifference to his fate. 


GRANTS PASS, NEAR MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


After he had smoked, his hands were tied behind his back as be- 
fore ; he was taken a few yards from the road and desired to kneel. 
The executioner, who stood beside him, grasping a straight, two- 
edged sword with both hands, called out to him, ‘Bend your 
head.’ The man did as desired, and by a most dexterous blow it 
was severed from his body. The trunk sprung upward and fell 
backwards. A rope was then tied ound the heels of the dead 
body, and it was hung up, on a low tree, for the terror of others. 
After this was done, the guard sat down, smoked another hubble- 
bubble, and then returned to the ghaut.” 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

Under existing circumstances, the following details, relative to 
the court of Pekin, and the organization of the Celestial Empire, 
may not be without interest: The reigning emperor, Hein-Foung, 
ascended the throne in the year 1851, at 40 years of age. Hein- 
Foung is the seventh emperor of the reigning dynasty, or Tartar- 
Mantchou dynasty, whose chief, Tchoun-Tchi, was proclaimed in 
1644. According to the Chinese historians, the organization of 
the Celestial Empire dates from 3000 years before our Saviour. 
The family of the rei 2% is composed of four sons and 

ih 
d 


adaughter. The elder, ei, heir to the throne, is now 19 
years of age. His mother died in giving him birth. The young 
prince is said to be well educated, but he professes, like his father, 
a profound hatred for foreigners. The second son is named Yih- 

un ; he is 15 years of age ; the third is Yih-Tchou, and is seven 
years of age; the fourth is Yih-Tsung. The emperor’s daughter, 
who is said to be an accomplished princess, is 15 years of age. 
She was married last year to a nephew of the em r, Prince 
Ting-Tain-Wang, who fon the reputation of being highly educated. 
The emperor has three brothers—Yung-Trum, Mein- Wang, and 
Mein-Hin ; the latter was - during the preceding reign, 
deprived of his dignities, and ished from the court. He was 
accused of having been affiliated with a sccret society for the pur- 


- = 
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pose of seizing the crown. Twenty ot his accomplices in the 
capital were tortured and put to death, and six hundred in the 
provinces. The ministers of the emperor form a distinct category, 
and sess enormous power. They are fourteen in number, and 
are divided into two distinct classes. The first and most impor- 
tant are the cabinet ministers; they are four in number. The 
other ten are charged with the government of the. provinces. 

transmit to those at Pekin all documents which interest the 
emperor, and they become in some measure his masters. It may 
be easily understood that with such ministers the emperor can 
know nothing, and that no fact is ever communicated to him in 
its true light. It is thus that the late events at Canton have been 
concealed from him, or misrepresented. The hatred he bears to 
oreigners is forcibly excited by his ministers, who never regard 
his interests, but their own advantage. They very well compre- 
hend that if foreign powers had representatives accredited to the 
emperor, they would tell him the truth, and weaken the influence 
of the ministers. The Emperor of China, confined to his capital, 
is the object of respect which amounts to terror, and is surrounded 
by people with whose character he is uainted. He lives in 
the midst of serious events to which he is a perfect stranger.— 
Friend of China. 

KNOWING WHAT ONE IS ABOUT. 

“ Halt the evil in this world,” says Ruskin, in his “Stones of 
Venice,” “comes from people not knowing what they do like— 
not deliberately settling themsel¥¥s to find out what they really 
enjoy. All people enjoy giving away a for instance ; they 
don’t know that—they rather think they like. keeping it; and 
they do keep it, under this false impression, often to their 
discomfort. Everybody likes to do good; but not one in a 
hundred finds this out. Multitudes think they like to do evil ; 
yet no man ever really enjoyed doing evil since God made the 
world.” —New Orleans Picayune. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A REQUIEM. 


BY ANDREW DOWNING. 


Rest, warrior, rest! 
The dark and vengeful day of strife ie o'er, 
The crimson field of blood is won ; 
But thou shalt hear the din of war no more— . 
The musket's fatal shot, the cannon’s roar. 
Bright banners waving in the sun 
No more thou’lt see, for life, to thee, is done— 
Rest thee in peace. 


Rest, statesman, rest! 
Thou who didst guide and keep from every ill 
And hidden rock the ship of state: 
Whore magic tones did listening senates thrill, 
And foes of right with awe and silence fill— 
Thy tomb shall e’er be consecrate, 
And men will ever call thee good and great: 
Best thee ia peace. 


Rest. poet, rest! 
Far from all fading, sublunary things, 
Thou tanest now thy golden lyre, 
And sweep'st, with swifter hands, the deep-toned strings. 
Fanned by the breath of bright seraphic wings, 
Thou climb'st the mount of song still higher, 
To where before thou never didst aspire. 
Rest thee in peace. 


Rest, pilgrim, rest! 
Where'er thou art, may naught disturb thy sleep: 
No crimes e’er goad thy pulseless breast ; 
But in that ephere, where love’s pure fount is deep, 
And dry the eyes that oft were wont to weep: 
Where all are guileless, good and blest, 
May thy free, deathless spirit ever rest. 
Rest, rest in peace. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE STRAWBERRIES. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 


“Ar last,” cried Alexowitz, “I have found means to induce the 
beautiful Kathinka to accept a present! One which, notwithstand- 
ing its cost, will not offend her haughty delicacy. Cupid himself 
has conducted me to this garden, where these scarlet strawberries, 
her favorite fruit, are ripening in the midst of January. To be 
sure, one might offer her jewels, instead of this delicious fruit ; 
but those she would disdain, as she has already done so many 
times ; these will be touched by her lovely lips! O, happy Alex- 
owitz, and happy, happy strawberries !” 

It was in one of the imperial palaces in the vicinity of St. Peters- 
burg that the admirer of the beautiful Kathinka made this for- 
tunate discovery. Cultivated by the gardener’s skillful hand, a 
number of strawberries had actually ripened amid all the ice and 
cold of that frozen climate, in the severest days of winter. The 
enthusiastic lover had compared them, in point of value, to jewels ; 
but costly also was the price which the magic gardener required 
for his fruit. That the eighty rubles which he demanded for a 
small measure of them, was paid Without hesitation, will be easily 
credited by those who are at all conversant with the ritual of love. 

Possessing natural delicacy of feeling, and already experienced 
in the art of insinuating himself into the good graces of the fair 
sex, Alexowitz was not the man to make his offerings, beautiful 
and attractive of themselves, in a vulgar or obtrusive mode. The 
gardener’s boy, deputed by him to deliver the costly present, seemed 
created for the messenger of love, so skillful was he in betraying, 
with unconsciousness, not only the name of the donor, but also the 
value of the precious gift. 

What Alexowitz had said of the lady, was strictly trae; though 
her fortune was not equal to her birth, a noble pride withheld her 
from ever accepting a present from any of her numerous admirers. 
The first impression which this delicately tendered offering from 
the generous Alexowitz made on her mind, could not be otherwise 
than extremely grateful and flattering. A moment’s reflection, 
however, caused a feeling of regret that so large a sum of money 
should be squandered on nothing, and sighing, she gazed upon the 
tempting fruit without touching it. 

The mother of the young lady, more accustomed to care and 
economy, suspected what was passing in her mind, and hastened 
to tarn the thought to some profit. Accordingly, in a strain of 
matronly eloquence, she represented to Kathinka, that for the 
money thus uselessly expended, she might have procured number- 
less articles of dress that she could with difficulty dispense with, 
and many minor comforts which they both needed. 

At length they resolved to sell the costly, and to them, super- 
fiuous present. In pursuance of this pradent resolve, their waiting- 
maid, being cautiously instructed, hastened to seck one of her 
friends, who occupied herself in little dealings of this nature, and 
who gave great hopes of selling the strawberries to advantage. 

Mother and daughter were still talking over the matter, which 
was nevertheless a little painful to their feelings, when Kosinsky 
entered; a young Gallician nobleman, perhaps the only one of 
Kathinka’s admirers who really loved her, but who, less wealthy 
than Alexowitz, had never been able to present her with a token 
of affection so costly, rich and beautiful. Kathinka had appeared 
to favor the handsome Kosinsky, but whether her heart was too 
vain to reject the influence of external splendor, or whether the 
coolness with which she now received the noble Pole arose from 


the advantage gained by his more fortunate rival, it would be hard 


to say. 
Who can pretend to understand the mysteries of a lady’s heart ? 


It might be vexation at having received such a mark of attention 
from the one she loved least. But whatever the cause, jn vain did 
the chagrined lover introduce twenty different topics of conversa- 
tion; every attempt to dispel the ill-humor of his mistress failed 
most signally. Uneasy, he at times threw back his raven hair, his 
dark eyes sparkled, and his flushed cheeks glowed still brighter 
from his painful embarrassment. Finally, a subject was started 
which interested the proud beauty, namely, the seasons. 

That this should lead the discourse from winter to summer, 
from summer to spring, and from spring to strawberries, was quite 
natural ; and the lady spoke so enthusiastically of strawberries, that 
it appeared as if she were dying to possess some. 

“And yet,” interrupted Kosinsky, not exactly knowing what to 
say, “even if it were possible to obtain this delicious fruit in the 
depth of winter, the lovely Kathinka would not condescend to 
accept them from the hand of affection.” 

“OQ, such a present,” replied Kathinka, with a look of cold in- 
difference, “a gift snatched, as it may be said, from the regions of 
enchantment, would be received with great pleasure, even by the 
greatest princess.” 

The words of his beautiful mistress, the manner in which they 
were spoken, and more than all, the apparent impossibility of ac- 
complishing her wish, united to grieve the devoted and sensitive 
heart of the lover. He left her in deep but silent distress, and 
wandered heedlessly in the bitter cold, about the magnificent 
streets of the imperial city. Despairing to obtain this prodact of 
spring, except by magic, he absolutely thought himself enchanted 
when he suddenly heard some one quite close to him talking of 
strawberries ! 

It was the person who had the charge of selling the well known 
dish of fruit, and a steward of a foreign prince, who was endeavor- 
ing to bargain for them. The prince was to give a splendid din- 
ner the next day, at which every possible rarity was to be forth- 
coming. The difficulty of purchase now was only a trifle ; without 
a moment’s reflection, Kosinsky joined the haggling party, offering 
to pay the price demanded, and entreated of the steward, with so 
much earnestness, to relinquish the fruit, that, partly guessing his 
object, he consented to waive his pretensions. 

Kosinsky concluded the bargain ; but a stranger in this expen- 
sive capital, in a country distant from home, and with a purse not 
remarkably well filled, the sum required for them fell heavier on 
him than the eighty rubles had fallen on his rich and munificent 
rival. It was nevertheless paid, and the faithful Iris of the young 
lady hastened with delight to carry her the money she had ob- 
tained for the fruit. 

The greatness of the sum occasioned at the first moment a pain- 
ful sensation in the breast of the haughty Kathinka, which might 
have arisen from a sentiment of shame ; but her feelings were still 
more painfully aroused when she heard the name of the purchaser, 
and furthermore, the gratuitous conjecture of the servant, that 
Kosinsky intended giving a supper the next evening in honor of 
a beautiful country-woman lately arrived. She combined this 
supposition with several little corroborating circumstances, and 
Kathinka could not help feeling how dear he was to her. 

“This, then, was the cause of his abstracted manner, of his ab- 
rupt departure? Another, then, occupied his thoughts? And I 
must be the person to throw the present in his way, with which he 
intends to surprise another !” 

Thus she mused to herself, and no doubt her conscience re- 
proached her for frightening away so decided a lover by her ill- 
nature. 

She was still absorbed in these unpleasant thoughts, when the 
servant of her supposed lost admirer entered, and—O joy !—the 
scarlet-colored strawberries which had caused her so much un- 
easiness, presented themselves a second time to her sight. Less 
inventive in the refined arts of gallantry than Alexowitz, the hon- 
est-hearted Kosinsky had no idea but that of sending the present 
in a straight-forward manner ; but, with a sense of genuine tender- 
ness, he had, with his own hands, adorned the basket with flowers 
and bows of colored ribbon. 

Never did a present cause a more pleasing surprise in the hears 
of a young girl, than these eventful strawberries, whose adventures 
were even now far from being at an end. ‘The mother was de- 
lighted at the singular chance which had thrown the strawberrics 
again into her hands, and now regarded them as a happy means 
of delicately discharging a heavy obligation ; she had been much 
indebted to the exertions of an eminent lawyer for her success in 
a suit, and thought she could not more agreeably evince her grati- 
tude, than by this unimportant yet expensive rarity. Accordingly, 
the basket, with all its tender ornaments of flowers and ribbons, 
was sent to its new destination. Kathinka was too much over- 
joyed at receiving the present, to allow her to dispute with her 
mother about the use she might wish to make of it. 

That these strawberries should also afford pleasure to their new 
possessor was very natural, though the pleasure might not be of 
so deep a nature. They came very acceptably, for he had long 
been thinking how he should pay some little mark of attention to 
the ambassador of ——, who had conferred on him a favor of im- 
portance. The little wanderers were therefore sent off without 
delay, notwithstanding the unwillingness of the lawyer's lady, who 
would gladly have retained them for a treat with her friends. 

It was on the elegant table of the ambassador—the young and 
handsome ambassador, renowned for his gallantry—that these 
little mischievous traitors were soon seen peeping forth amongst 
the ribbons and flowers, when, as if led thither by his evil genius, 
Kosinsky was announced. It seems he had some inquiries to 
make of the ambassador. 

What these inquiries were, however, he no longer recollected, 
when a few moments after his entrance, his eyes fell on the well 
known basket ; and it was truly fortunate for him that Alexowitz, 


an intimate friend of the ambassador, at the very moment entered. 
He also recognized his present, and the easy gaiety which always 
distinguished him, was now suddenly overcast. Like Kosinsky, 
he was convinced that the ambassador, as a favored lover, had re- 
ceived the present from the hands of the faithless Kathinka; but, 
possessing more refinement than deep feeling, more esprit than 
passion, this conviction produced a much less painful impression 
on him than on the other. 

He was too handsome—he had been too fortunate during the 
course of histriumphant life, to be discountenanced by one little 
proof of ingratitade. With a gay carelessness he concealed his 
offended self-love, and would merely explain to his friend the 
oddity and singularity of the occurrence. Reproaches he would 
not offer to the ungrateful beauty, but to make her feel how indeli- 
cate, how contrary it was to the dignity of her sex to send such a 
present to a man who must be nearly a stranger to her—this he 
thought a very allowable revenge. But the presence of a third 
person prevented his speaking his mind freely with the ambassa- 
dor; and he left him to obtain from Kathinka herself a nearer 
explanation of the business. 

While the two friends were exchanging a few words, Kosinsky 
had fixed his eyes, sparkling with indignation, on the basket, his 
face alternately changing color, from a deadly pale to a deep red. 
He saw before him the fruit which he had not bought without a 
great sacrifice, those ribbons, those flowers, the pledges of his af- 
fection, given to his rival, and himself the victim of the blackest, 
the most insulting treachery. 

He was yet undecided whether he should first go and call 
Kathinka to account for her conduct, or require immediate satis- 
faction of his rival, when the entrance of several strangers deter- 
mined him to the former. He transacted his business with the 
ambassador in a few confused sentences, then hurried away, and 
rushed, his heart bursting with rage, into the presence of the terri- 
fied Kathinka, where Alexowitz had arrived only a few minutes 
previously. He stepped back with a shudder when he saw Alexo- 
witz. The presence of the two irritated lovers perhaps saved the 
lady from a disagreeable scene, for the enactment of which both 
were in a state of high excitement. 

In the interim, the ambassador meditated the best use he could 
make of this wonderfal fruit which he had received. Of course he 
was much too gallant not to wish that it should be consumed by 
some fair and lovely mouth, in preference to his own. He care- 
fully went through the list of beauties to whom he was then paying 
court, and his choice fell on Kathinka, who, independent of her 
exquisite loveliness, possessed a still more attractive charm than 
the others ; she was the newest of his acquaintances! He had been 
introduced to her at the last ball. 

It was high time that an occurrence so fortunate should come to 
the aid of oppressed innocence. Alexowitz had already, by con- 
cealed reproaches and inuendoes, given play to his resentment ; 
soon would Kosinsky, no longer able to restrain himself, have 
burst out into open reproof. The trembling Kathinka found her- 
self in a most distressing predicament, when once more the door 
opened, and the blushing wanderers presented themselves to her 
sight for the third and last time! 

It was now evident, at least by the message from the ambassador 
which accompanied them, that it was not from her he had received 
the sweet offering. 

A mutual explanation took place; and the mother, to remove 
all suspicion, candidly related the whole affair. Kosinsky and 
Kathinka, by this circumstance, first discovered the situation of 
their own hearts ; and Alexowitz, who had a certain horror of all 
serious love affairs, willingly yielded his pretensions to his much 
more serious rival. 

All was thus unravelled in harmony; each of the gentlemen 
made a solemn vow against rash judgments for the future. 
Kathinka, cured effectually of coquetry, dried her tears, and like 
a rose after an April shower, bloomed all the fresher for the pearly 
drops, while the mother concluded Cupid did not approve of an 
economical use of gifts offered up at his shrine. 

As for the strawberries, they found the same day their object 
and end at a gay little supper in honor of the betrothal of Kosinsky 
with the pretty Kathinka. 


THE DISCOVERER OF ZINC. 


It was first discovered in 1530, by no less a than 
Theophrastus Aureolus Bombastes Paracelsus, the wild, fantastic 
hero of Browning’s celebrated dramatic poem. It will, ps, 
be new to most people to be informed that the very word “ bom- 
bast” took its original meaning in the “ and swelling words 
of vanity” uttered by this singular genius. With all his insane 
pretensions, there was true metal in Bombastes. He it was who 
gave the death-blow to alchemy, and was the first to show the 
utter hollowness of the then prevailing scholasticism, as res 
physical investigations. to the first professorship 
of chemistry, at Bale, in 15 e earliest chair of chemistry 
ever established—he played such mad pranks, and kept up such a 
storm in poor little Bale, that the magistrates had to banish him 
from his chair. After undergoing many alternations of fortune, it 
irks us to say that poor Bombastes, to parody a modern phrase, 
“went on the zinc,” and died miserably, in an obscure tavern in 
Salisbury, in the forty-eighth year of his ago.—Zngineer. 


HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said, he who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once, he will never do anything. Life is made up of all 
things. It is but once in an age that occasionis offered for doing a 
means True consists in being great in little things. 

w are railroads t? By one shovel-full of dirt after another, 
one shovel-full at a time. us make the ocean. Hence we 
should be willing, to 00.0 Mite at a time, and never wait to 
do a great deal of good at once. If we would do much good in 
the world, we must be willing to do good in little things, little 
acts, one after another, speaking a word here and a word there 


and setting a good example all the time.—N. Y. Independent. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE DESERTED MANSION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Where the poplars rear their lofty heads 
Far above the scene below, 

Now the sunbeams dance on the ruined manee, 
And the shadows come and go. 

The red deer roams through the park at will, 
And the rabbit burrows free: 

Bat silence reigns oe’r the wide domains, 
Save the wild bird’s minstrelsy. 


A strange old nook is the ruined manse, 
A place for day-born dreams ; 

Soft shadows pass o'er the tangled grass 
When the sun in brightness gleams. 

While the swinging doors reveal the halls, 
Deserted now and drear: 

For the mansion’s lord lies beneath the sward 
Where the poplar trees uprear. 


I could tell a tale of this noble lord, 
In the days of “‘ old lang syne,” 

When at duty’s call, from his peacefal hall, 
He went to Palestine; 

How he left his child with a faithful friend, 
Who rhould smooth his youthful way, 

Anvd with spear and shield on the battle-field 
He mingled in the fray. 


But he languished long in the prison dark 
Of the hostile Saracen, 

Till his frame was weak and pale his cheek, 
For his thoughts were elsewhere then: 

Till his ransom came and he turned his steps 
Again to his native shore. 

And with strange unrest in his troubled breast, 
Resolved to roam no more. 


Yes, he reached his home, but ne’er again 
Came a smile to his furrowed face ; 

For his friend of old, for the love of gold, 
Had thought to end his race: 

And his child was slain by the murderer’s steel 
Ere he knew his father’s name, 

While the traitor foul with the perjured soul 
Had died a death of shame. 


When the blasts of satumn whirled the leaves 
From the lofty poplars’ crests, 

They strewed the mound and laid them round 
The turf on the sleepers’ breasts: 

For the lord of the manse had sunk to sleep 
With his child at the poplar’s base, 

And the shadows fall from the mansion tall 
O’er the lonely burial-place. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A TRICK OF THE TRADE. 


BY LENT LISTON. 


Amonast the middle classes of society, in consequence, fre- 
quently, of the accumulation of wealth, in business or otherwise, is 
what is very significantly termed a “ taste for pictures.” With his 
horse, his buggy, and his new house, the well-to-do tradesman or 
professional man, if he be ambitious to acquire among his friends 
the reputation of a person of elegant mind, or has been inoculated 
(by some peculiar circumstance) with a love of the fine arts,— 
commonly sets up some fine old paintings, choice productions of 
the pencil of Claude, Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, Corregio and 
others (all great names, be it remembered), expending sometimes 
in the purchase of the same, a sum of money sufficient to purchase 
a substantial house, Or have been a handsome portion for one of 
his children. Supposing he has not had the sense to confess his 
ignorance, and keop an experienced friend at his elbow, but trust- 
ing blindly to his own sagacity and taste, has purchased all that 
was offered (provided it had a name), what are the pictorial gems 
which adorn hi¢ rooms ? the peerless pearls of which he is so proud ? 
the prodigies of art in which he has attempted to build up his 
reputation as a connoisseur and a man of elegant mind? Glaring 
and vile copies not worth a cent; worn-out daubs, rubbed and 
scrubbed to the very canvass, which if they were entire, would be 
dear at ten cents per wagon-load ; things called studies, splashy 
and coarse, with a vast deal more smoke than fire about them ; 
things which libel the fair fame of Rubens, Vandyke, Da Vinci, 
Titian, Claude ; and which if these men of genius could rise from 
their graves to behold, would make their very hair stand erect. 

Many an inexperienced collector, with no guide but his own 
taste and slender knowledge of pictures, has been victimized, and 
after expending a considerable sum and hanging up a quantity of 
rabbish, has had finally the sagacity to discover that he has been 
taken in and done for. We distinctly remember a trick that was 
played off on—ahem !—a friend of ours, (of course he was, or how 
should we have remembered it ?)—a gentleman who was just then 
beginning to form a collection of pictures ; and entirely ignorant 
of the many sharp practices of dealers, and the cunning tricks 
frequently resorted to, for entrapping novices, by persons who 
have “ fine old paintings which they wish to dispose of,” and ever 
keep a sharp look-out for those whom they can dupe. 

One drizzly, unpleasant morning in November, he was sitting 
quietly by himself in his little office parlor, when a stranger was 
announced, who wished to speak with him on a matter of much 
importance, This person was a shabby-genteel man of middle 
age, with a profusion of curly brown hair, having red beard and a 
decidedly John Bull cast of countenance—and seemingly, from his 
decayed dress and subdued, melancholy manner, suffering deeply. 


The purpose of his visit was not to consult my friend professionally, 
but he had taken the liberty, he said, of calling on our friend, to 
acquaint him with some few particulars in his private history. 

Some two years before, the stranger went on to say, he was a 
merchant, residing in New York, moving in a highly respectable 
sphere and in affluent circumstances, but in consequence of some 
ruinous speculations, his affairs became involved and himself 
ruined. While in prosperity, he continued, he was a liberal patron 
of the fine arts, and not one of the merchant princes of that city 
was more of an enthusiast in art, or had expended a larger sum in 
the purchase of the productions of the ofd masters, than himself. 
His gallery was the topic of conversation in all artistic circles. 

He had resolved to bequeath his gallery to the nation, with the 
hope that a school of art might be erected in this country, that, 
adopting the name of its benefactor, should perpetuate his name, 
the name of Stubbs, forever! “Twas all a dream—a rapturous 
dream! The postman came with intelligence of losses ; the bank- 
er’s clerk with protested notes embellished by his name on their 
back ; the sheriff with summons, and his officer with executions ; 
and last of all, the auctioneer came with his hammer, and knocked 
down everything he possessed, even to his treasures of art. 


“ Woe is to me !” ejaculated the stranger. “Shall I ever forget 
the horrors of that day—the day of sale—when I parted forever 
with all that was to perpetuate my memory! The loss was noth- 
ing to the shock I endured when I learned that my Sebastian del 
Piombo, for which I gave—no matter how much—was knocked 
down to one Anderson, a coal-man, who keeps a coal and lumber 
yard—a man that knows nothing beyond his black diamonds and 
boards—for only $255 50.” 

He went on to observe, that when he stated the whole of his 
choice and valuable collection was sold under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, he omitted to make an exception of two pictures which, 
by a lucky accident, were preserved to him. These pictures— 
a very fine ‘‘ Halt of Cavalry,” by Philip Wouvermans, and a 
landscape, equally fine, by Jacob Ruysdael—were considered by 
him two of his choicest gems, and only obtained for him, by pay- 
ing an enormous price, from the descendants of the painters them- 
selves (so they must have been original and genuine gems). At 
the time when his misfortune occurred, they were fortunately in 
the hands of the framer, and by some accident had been over- 
looked and forgotten ; so that, when through chancery, and he had 
been discharged, they were handed to him again, and he must say 
that their possession did much towards alleviating his anguish. 

After his misfortune, he staid but a short time in New York ; he 
could not bear to hold up his head, and leaving the city, he came 
at once to the modern Athens, hoping that he there should soon 
be able to meet with some congenial employment, whereby to earn 
a subsistence; but the tide of fortune, he was sorry to say, had 
been against him. Never since he came to Boston, had he been 
able to obtain employment; and for several months he had been 
in the greatest distress ; his wife, children and himself, frequently 
on the borders of starvation. 

They had been compelled to part with every little article of any 
value which they possessed, to procure food. Even the two pic- 
tures he esteemed so highly, the gems he had cherished as _ fondly 
as the wife of his bosom—even they, his beautiful Wouvermans 
and Ruysdael, were now in the hands of a pawnbroker. It was 
this that harrowed up his feelings ; the idea that an ignorant fel- 
low, a pawnbroker, should become the proprietor of two such 
invaluable pictures, and at such a price,—for he declared he had 
only received $50 for both of theme 

“« My necessities compelled me to do it, much against my will. 
This very day the time expires, and if the interest is not paid to- 
night, I lose them forever. But it is not in my power to pay even 
that. Will you do me a kindness? Will you be my friend? 
Twenty-five dollars would preserve me, my wife and innocent 
children from starvation. For that sum, then, I will place you in 
possession of these pictures, these beautiful pictures. See, here 
are the tickets! Give me the money and they are yours—yours, to 
be coveted by every friend you have.” 

Our friend was moved. He was thrown completely off his 
guard by the manner of the man—the earnéstness, the grief, the 
passionate appeal to his benevolent feelings, and without hesita- 
tion he flung down the sum required. The stranger was over- 
whelmed with gratitude ; he could not express his feelings. The 
tears started into his eyes as he pocketed the money, and he shook 
the hand of our friend with a grateful pressure, that spoke louder 
than words. Then taking up his hat to depart, he humbly re- 
quested to be allowed to see his pictures once more when gracing 
his benefactor’s walls ; and grasping our friend again by the hand, 
he looked unutterable thanks, and bowed himself out. 

In a very few minutes after he had left, our worthy collector be- 
gan to entertain some doubts whether, after all, he had not been 
duped by this “child of misfortune.” But on examining the 
pawnbroker’s tickets for a moment, he consoled himself with the 
idea that no pawnbroker would lend fifty dollars on pictures that 
were not worth twice the money. He therefore made his mind up 
on that score; and as there was no time to be lost, he prepared to 
go in quest of the broker’s dwelling. 

The night was as unpleasant a one as can well be imagined. 
It was windy, and the rain poured down in torrents, filling every 
alley and street with a sloppy puddle. Having secured the com- 
pany of a friend (for the broker’s abode was situated in a low 
street, and nearly a mile off),.they started, and after half an hour’s 
tramp, discovered to their great satisfaction, the three golden 
dumplings glistening in the rays of a lamp, while the name of 
Solomon Levi, in black letters upon a white board, seemed weep- 
ing for their malformation through the drizzling rain. 

“This is the place,” said our friend, and entered at once. 

Mr. Solomon himself sat writing at a tall desk, while Moses, his 


clerk, was trying to convince Mrs. Nokes, a ragged woman with a 
squalling child, that it was impossible to lend more than twenty- 
five cents on an old rusty tea-kettle she had brought. Directly as 
our collector and his friend entered the shop, Moses looked at his 
master and smiled, which smile was immediately pitched back by 
Solomon ; but whether there something ludicrous in the wet and 
disordered appearance of the gentlemen, or whether the pawn- 
broker and his clerk had any suspicions of the business about 
which they had come, did not appear. 

“ You have two paintings in your possession, pledged by Mr. 
Stubbs ?”’ said the collector, explaining the object of his visit. 

“John Stubbs?” rejoined Solomon; 
pictures.” 

“Could I see them ?” inquired our friend. 

“Shertainly,” said Solomon; “but I believe de pictures be 
forfeited ; de interest haf not been paid.” 

“You are certainly mistaken,” returned our friend; “here are 
the tickets—see, the time has not expired.” 

“O, I see; den you haf bought the tickets of Stubbs ?” inquired 
the broker. 

“T have,” replied our friend. 

“Vill you take the pictures vith you, or shall I make out two 
vresh tickets in your name. Fifty dollar de principal—ten dollar 
de interest. Sixty dollar you vill haf to pay me vor de pair of 
pictures,” calculated Solomon. 

“T should like to see the paintings before I do that,” said our 
friend, who began to think that eighty-five dollars was rather too 
much to give for a “pig in the poke.” 

“ Var goot,” replied the pawnbroker ; “den you musht pay de 
interest virst—ten dollar. Ve always makes de rule to haf de 
interest paid before ve brinksh down de things.” 

Our friend very reluctantly threw the interest down, and after 
subjecting it to a severe scrutiny, to see that it was good, Moses 
was ordered to bring the pictures down. 

“And Moshesh,” rejoined Solomon, “be var garval ov de 
vrames.” 

The worthy collector now became exceedingly nervous. His 
face was flushed, and his mind evidently much excited; he was 
full of anxiety to know the result of his speculation, good or bad— 
hoping to find a good bargain—fearing lest he had been taken in. 

In a very little time, Moses again appeared, bearing in his arms 
the gems, the veritable Ruysdael and Wouvermans, and proceeded 
leisurely to untie every knot in the string that bound them. 


“Cut it!—cut it!’ cried the impatient collector, offering his 
knife. 

“ De shtring vill do again, Moshesh,” said Solomon, giving his 
clerk a knowing wink. 

At length every knot was untied, and the precious paintings 
slowly and carefully uncovered. First a wrapper of sheeting was 
removed; then a rusty blanket; next a huge quantity of paper 
was stripped away ; then another bandage of sheeting ; then paper 
again ; then a padding of cotton ; and at last the gems themselves 
appeared ! 

Could we but picture the looks of astonishment and horror, on 
that visage where indignation, scorn, pity and intense mortification 
were seen chasing each other in rapid succession, our readers 
would become convinced that our friend was sold. The first 
glimpse was enough for him. Such wretched pictures never de- 
filed canvass before or since! The outside value of both frames 
and all was inside of five dollars! With a voice of desperate 
calmness, our friend inquired where Mr. Stubbs could be found ? 
Solomon, of course, did not know. 


“ yesh, sher, two var fine 


“ Will you give my compliments to him,” said the disappointed 
collector, ‘and say that when his misfortunes bring him to the 
gallows, I will endeavor to be present and console him in his last 
moments.” 

“ Var goot,” replied the fat broker, with a malicious grin ; “ but 
vill you take de pictures away now, or haf vresh tickets ?” 

Our friend heard no more ; he could stand the banter no longer, 
especially as the joke was against him. 

“ To perdition with the pictures!” he shouted, and rushed from 
the room. 

The fact was, the Hon. Mr. Stubbs had been employed by the 
pawnbroker to call on our friend, whom he had heard of as a young, 
inexperienced collector, to offer these choice paintings ; and could 
he have looked in on the two knaves that night, and seen them 
sharing their gains, we think he would have failed in forming such 
well-rounded curls of smoke, as he contemplated the experrence he 
had purchased. 
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WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCUREB FOR YOU A WHOLE YBAR 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(>> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 

> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrs‘ions also em- 
bellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of ome /oUar 

i> It is just such a work as apy father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(Kc Im all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest ne in the world 

> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experience 
on the Boston press. 

[> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

| a _ number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

> Tho Tyr but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
culation of 80, 

Any person dollar to the below, shall receive 

for one eat or any person ne ing us eight subscribers and 
ight dollars, at one copy 
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COMPANION. 


ot the Modjidich ithe ‘Sele f T 

of ws ty ‘Abdul Medjd, for the service chat ethorization had rex: 
fom photogeh by M. &. Cahill, 298 ; dered to the wounded of the allied armies of the Crimes. 
Street, Boston. labors of Dr. Jackson as a phy- We have not space to enumerate the honors he has re- 
sician, a chemist, geologist and ist, followed ceived, or the learned societies of the old and new world 
results of the highest i ce to humani of which he has been chosen a member. He is now vice- 
thee ident of the Boston Society of Natural History, and 
merous Assayer of the State of Massachusetts, an office he has* 
‘anenk uld be in vain: but rapid! filled for many . He has made many chemical and 
salve ee wane incidents of kis usefal and weed mineralogical discoveries, and among them perhaps the 
Plymouth, in this State, June 21, 1805, his father being I He has discovered and named several new 
an eminent merchant of Plymouth, and his mother, Lucy minerals, —— are chlorastolite and oe 


Cotton, daughi 
descendant of Rev. John Cotton of Boston, E d, 


niversity, January 21, 
1829, receiving that year the Boylston prize for the best 
medical dissertation. While a medical student at the 
University he held the highest rank in his class, both as 
an anatomist and chemist. At that period, as early as 
1826, he was earnestly engaged in endeavors to discover 
some method of rendering surgical oj ions painless ; 
efforts finally crowned with success in his great discovery of 
etherization. In 1827, in company with his friend, Fran- 
cis Alger, of this city, Dr. Jackson made his first exten- 
sive mineralogical and geological survey of Nova Scotia, 
a province which he subsequently re-visited for the pur- 
pose of extending and completing his explorations. He 
ublished accounts of his researches in the American 
ournal of Arts and Sciences, and in the Transactions of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the latter 
ublication being most favorably reviewed by M Elie de 
Resumen in the French Revue Encyclopédique for 1832. 
In 1829, Dr. Jackson went to Europe, and pursued his 
medical and scientific studies in Paris in the best schools 
and under the best instructors of the day. While abroad 
he made several extensive scientific tours, and the occur- 
rence of the cholera in 1831 enabled him thoroughly to 
study that fearful disease. In company with Dr. Furgus 
and Dr. Johannes Gloisner, he dissected the bodies of about two 
hundred patients who had died of cholera in the Vienna Hospi- 
tals. After an extensive scientific tour in Italy, he returned to 
Paris, and devoted the summer months of June, July and Au- 
gust, 1832, to the study of cane especially of gun-shot wounds 
made in the insurrection of June 5th and 6th, and gave private 
instructions in the hospital St. Antoine to the pupils and internes 
of that hospital, repeating to a great extent the surgical lectures 
of M. , and illustrating them by operations on the dead 
subject. On his return voyage to the United States he explained 
and illustrated to his fellow-passenger, Mr. S. F. B. Morse, the 
in all its the construction of the 
recording electro-magnetic telegraph, subsequently patented b 
Mr. Morse. He had with him on board the Sully two sehveale 
batteries and an electro-magnet which he had procured at Paris, 
and with these instruments he first demonstrated, soon after his 
arrival in Boston, the practicability of an electro-magnetic record- 
ing telegraph. The invention, a few years afterwards, of the sus- 
taining battery, by Prof. Daniel, together with the improvements 
made by others, removed the previously insurmountable difficult 
in the way of economically applying the electro-magnetic telegrap 
to practical use. In 1833, Dr. Jackson established himself in Bos- 
ton as a physician and surgeon. He was married in 1834 to Miss 
Susan Bridge, daughter of Nathan Bridge, a merchant of this 
city. Relinquishing, after a time, his medical practice, he created 
for himself a new learned profession, by combining chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology as his future pursuits. After many pri- 
vate geological surveys and explorations of mines, and numerous 
chemical analyses had given him a reputation, he was appointed 
by Governor Everett of Massachusetts and Governor Dunlap of 


CHARLES T. JACKSON, M.D 


Maine, in 1836, State Geologist to survey the State of Maine and 
the public lands of Massachusetts in that State, a task which he 
executed during the space of two years. In 1836, he prepared the 
plan for the geological survey of New York. In 1839, he was ap- 
pointed State Geologist for e Island, and published his valu- 
able report of the geology and agriculture of that State. We 
next find him State Geologist of New Hampshire, and subsequent- 
ly surveying the wilderness on the southern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. In company with the late David Henshaw, formerly secre- 
tary of the navy, Dr. Jackson first opened the mineral treasures 
of that marvellous region, so wonde for the stupendous veins 
of native copper and its accompanying native silver, and for its 
inexhaustible mountain masses of specula and magnetic iron ores. 
In February, 1842, he discovered the important fact that the nerves 
of sensation could be temporarily paralyzed without danger and 
without affecting the nerves of organic life, and that this effect 
could be produced at pleasure by the inhalation of pure ether 
vapor, mingled with air. This important discovery soon made 
the circuit of the civilized world, and it will transmit the name of 
its author to the remotest time. In 1849, he received the gold 
medal of merit, struck expressly for him on account of his discov- 
ery of Anwsthesia by etherization, and presented to him by Oscar, 
King of Sweden. On the 3lst of January in the same year, he 
was decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor by Prince 
Louis Napoleon, the president of the French republic, for the 
great service rendered to humanity by the discovery of anzsthesia 
by etherization, and for scientific services. March 18, 1850, he 
received the nee 8 prize from the Institute of France for this 
_—— of medical discoveries. In 1854, he was elected a mem- 
of the Medical Society of Athens in Greece for the same rea- 


made many valuable researches 
analytic chemistry, and has done much towards the im- 
provement of the chemistry of agriculture, especially by 
making more thorough analyses of soil than had hereto- 
fore been recorded, and by physiological and chemical 
researches on plants. He also discovered the cause ot 
death in a person killed by chloroform by proving that 
the chlorine of ter-chloride of formyl united chemically 
with the blood, and that the oxygen of the blood went to 
form the ter-oxide of formyl or ic acid. Dr. Jack- 
son is still, comparatively, young for a scientific man, 
and zealous and active in pursuits: we may trast, 
therefore, that a long career of usefulness and distinction 
is still before him. 


ENCAMPMENT OF THE PERSIAN ARMY, 

The engraving below is a correct and striking 
sentation of the Persian army as it latel aogenee’ whan 
encamped under the walls of Shiraz. The tents, the in- 
their high caps and 
peculiar uniforms, all different from the figures and the 

equipment with which western eyes are familiar, backed 
\ by the quaint towers and domes of the ancient city, 
' make up an oriental picture of strange interest and sig- 
nificance. Shiraz, the capital of that province of Persia 
known by the name of Fars, and formerly one of the 
most important in the country, was in reality the nucleus 
of the Persian empire, the name of which is a corrup- 
tion of the word Fars. The people of Shiraz bear a 
warlike character, and have rendered themselves formida- 
ble, at some periods, as the most resolute antagonists of 
the Persian monarchs; and at others, as the most coura- 
geous supporters of the dynasty. On the ovcasion to which our 
engraving refers, the troops of the shah were encamped in the 
great plains of Shiraz, outside the walls of the city. Shiraz, to- 
wards the south, is only a few days’ journey from the Gulf of 
Persia ; and it was natural the shah should have there assem- 
bled troops destined to oppose the advance of the English army. 
Among them might be seen the various tribes of Persia, including 
the celebrated Zuffekedjis, exceeding in number the tribes collect- 
ed by the shah from all other parts of his empire. Unfortunately 
for Persia, she can boast of few troops well-drilled and disciplined ; 
so that she could hardly hope to e any stand against the well- 
commanded troops of Britain. Nevertheless, the Persian soldier 
is not to be despised, seeing that he is sober, steady, active, and 
great powers of endurance. The introduction of the 
Basepemn drill among all the troops of the East, while it has ia- 
creased their effectiveness, shows conclusively that the oriental 
rulers have lost much of their haughty self-reliance and bigoted 
pride. It is a tacit acknowledgement of the superiority of the 
“infidels ” in arms—a confession that the men of the West must 
be met with the weapons and warfare of the West. On the plains 
of PeyPt, more than half a century ago, Napoleon the Great in- 
fli a severe lesson on the pride of the Orientals in the famous 
battle of the pyramids, when the cavalry of Mourad Bey, till then 
deemed peerless and invincible, were shattered before the inflexi- 
ble bayonets and the rolling volleys of the unbroken squares of 
French infantry, and disap like water sinking into sand. 
Of little avail are fiery valor and individual mastery of the wea- 
pons of war, compared with that unity of action and steady en- 
durance which make of an English or French army a huge ma- 
chine of terrible momentum and overwhelming force. 


ENCAMPMENT OF THE PERSIAN ARMY UNDER THE WALLS OF SHIRAZ. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hovusexrrrsr, thread, even if the meshes 
are over an inch in diameter across your windows, will keep flies 


N. when well-written, from whatever 


"Newark. N. number you refer to is entirely exhausted, and 
cannot be procured any where. 
Invauip.— Preiasnits. founder of the hydropathie nystem of medical treat 
ment, was a Bavarian 
y.—You ean procure a copy 
+ Burvham Brothers, Antique Book Store, Corn hill, Boston, for 
C. F.—Professor Quetelet rtates. that of ryt pate dry matter in the 
are organic matter. ibl 
bustible. You can draw your own he from these data. 
fo —In comparison with the c' = ph kind of lamp oil, the cost of 
a less than one-fifth, and compared with oil, it is only one-ninth. 
—It is a mistaken idea that white wine is ‘coateabvaly produced by white 
grapes; the juice of both the red and white grape is nearly as colorless as 


water. 

D. D.—Most of the beverage sold as soda water has not a particle of soda in 
it. It is merely water with carbente acid forced into it by a powerful 
pressure, as that of a forcing- pump. 

Pupi.—S8ome maintain that the earth is fluid at the 
depth of 100 miles from the surface, and that the temperature there is 

observed. 

Sey, is ane to exhibit the condition 

h his prev ious character—as 

ore d, brave, which 


nter could not possibly make a living here. 
en the place of portraits. 


Colored photographs have 


Mecuanic.—lIv 


are , is the parent of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillesy of this et this city. Albert is the 
commandant of the former corps. 

Tuxspis.—Junius Brutus Booth, the father of Edwin Booth, made his first 

in London while Edmund Kean, the father of Charles Kean, 

was —s & most prodigious sensation by his genius. 

L. M. D.—Lamartine resides in the city of Paris. A letter to him might 
elicit a reply; but he receives hundreds of letters daily more than he can 
read, and cannot have time to answer all his correspondents. 


Tue WAVERLEY Fields & Co.’s “ Household 
Edition ” of the Waverley Novels is the finest ever issued. The 
volumes are of portable size, are exquisitely illustrated, printed on 
fine paper, contain all the author’s notes (a distinguishing feature 
being the printing of the notes at the foot of the page), a glossary 
and index, and much curious and interesting illustrative matter 
now first combined with the romances. The completed edition 
will contain forty-eight volumes, two of which will appear each 
month. The price will be seventy-five cents a volume, and any 
person sending a subscriber’s name to the publishers, corner ot 
School and Washington Streets, with the money, will be supplied 
regularly as the volumes are aes, free of postage. 


A pRINcELY Income. —The leading surgeon in England, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, has a professional income of eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. The Queen of Spain, being rather short of money, is said 
to have stolen the treasure of the Princess of Asturias. 
. A private, named Dunn, of the United States 4th artil- 
lery, was lately devoured by a shark at Cape Sable, Florida. - 
+++. The man who doesn’t believe in whistling should put a 
muzzle on the bobolinks, blackbirds, and robins. 
_ +++. When you have an opportunity to bestow praise you 
should do it with all your heart. 
+++. They are poor discoverers who think there is no land 
when they can see nothing but sea. 
. Odd Fellowship in Ohio is represented to be in a more 
flourishing condition than ever. 
.... The tonnage of the United States amounts to 500, 
which gives employment to about 400,000 seamen. 
. Mormonism seeks to roll back the tide of time and engraft 
on the present age the mouldered principles of the past. 
. The Franklin Lodge of Odd Fellows of Philadelphia 
have erected a fine marble statue of Franklin. 
. A New York writer says there is as much nourishment in 
eno bushel of te Give of patatens. 
.+.. Alion lately tore a leopard to pieces during an exhibition 
of Van Amburgh’s menagerie in Indiana. 
. Thurlow Wood says that the establishment ot a new paper 
is as difficult as to create a new State. 
. The King of Ava is styled “Lord ot Twenty-four Um- 
brelias.” He is prepared for a long reign. 
..+. The Brooklyn, New York, horse-railroad ears now ran on 
Sundays from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
.... The members of the Connecticut legislature have formed 
a Legislative Agricultural Society. A good move. 
. An old man of sixty committed suicide in Lonisville, Ky., 
becauxe a blooming young girl rejected him. 
.++. Sir Christopher Wren built fifty churches in England, 
besides his great work,—St. Paul’s. 
+++ Martha Cornelia Calhoun, youngest daughter of John C. 
Calhoun, lately died in Charleston, South Carolina. 
Modesty adorns a woman, but ruins a man. Few Yan- 
me ruined this way. 
. Panch says you persuade a woman, convince a man, and 
force a Chinese or a pine apple. 
..» Not the number ofthe Greeks nor the skill ot Achilles 
conquered Troy, but the perseverance of ten years. 
.»+. In Paris the ladies, at least those who can afford it, use 
gold dust for hair powder, the acme of extravagance. 


York city. 
A Case.—We are always being told that “property has its | 


- its lefts as well as rights. 


THE FOLLY OF FASHION. 

In a few days what is called “the world,” that is the fraction of 
society which assumes to be all porcelain, will be out of town, in 
obedience to the dictates of Fashion, who commands her votaries 
to go forth to certain designated localities annually, no matter 
how perverse and intractable the season, under pain of excom- 
munication and expulsion from that charmed circle which com- 
prises all that is brilliant and desirable in existence. Strange to 
say, this exodus does not quite ruin the town,—does not apparently 
diminish the tide of human beings that ebbs and flows in the 
streets, nor is nature overshadowed by the deprivation; but the 
fountains sparkle, and the grass is green, and the trees sway in the 
breeze the same as ever. 

Now it is very well to go out of the busy haunts of commerce 
in the pleasant season, and commune with nature. It is well, con- 
sulting only convenience in the garb we wear, to wander by the 
seaside, to sail, to boat, to fish, to scale the mountain, and, climb- 
ing high and higher, look down from our proud eminence on the 
beautiful world at our feet. It is well to be free for a brief space, 
once a year. But this is not what Fashion commands or permits. 
We go not forth to woo and win the heart of mountain, air and 
wave. We leave the city to continue the worship of Goddess 
Fashion in the country. We can only visit certain places on 
which Fashion has smiled,—only go to such houses as she has 
touched with her magic wand, and there we must wear her motley 
garb and acknowledge ourselves her servants. To a fashionable 
watering-place, the fashionable follies of the city are translated en 
masse—the extravagant toilets, the late hours, the overheated 
rooms, the innocent flirtations, and alas! the gilded sins. Instead 
of reposing mind and body, we must repeat the round of harass- 
ing frivolities, and rivalries, and expenses, and come back jaded, 
ennuyé and with depleted purses. 

And in what strange garbs do we perform the antics command- 
ed by our mistress! As Brantz Mayer says :—“ The ridicule that 
now attaches to old fashions, shows the absurdity of fashion at all 
times. What follower of fashion now-a-days can look at the pic- 
tures of the leg-of-mutton sleeves, big bonnets, and other peculiari- 
ties of dress in 1830—a period within the recollection of most of 
us—without laughing heartily? The fashion of 1830 is now voted 
monstrous ; but the fashion of 1857 is equally monstrous, and so 
will posterity decide. What a picture will the fashions of 1857 
make in the magazines of 1877! Should an inhabitant of some 
distant orb by chance drop down on our planet, and see one of 
our belles in fashionable promenading costume, a pile of gorgeous 
dress trailing the ground, loaded with flounces and expanded with 
crinoline—high-heeled shoes clicking beneath, and a bare head 
protruding from the top, with a sprinkling of velvet shreds and 
flowers on it, called a bonnet—would he take her for a fellow- 
mortal? No! He would rather imagine her a gigantic bird of 
paradise, a butterfly, or a bit of rainbow tumbled from the heavens.” 

In conclusion, we would exhort those who wish to enjoy them- 
selves during the present summer, to dare to be unfashionable. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES. 

Every brilliantly successful enterprise finds its imitators, and 
thus it was not to be supposed that “Ballou’s Pictorial” would 
not find many envious publishers and counterfeiters ; but like other 
counterfeits, their productions are of base metal, and but second- 
rate imitations at best. It will be observed, that, unlike the second 
class illustrated papers, which are partially filled with advertise- 
ments, to the exclusion of entertaining reading matter, “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial” is solely devoted to the most attractive letter press 
and fine illustrations. Our circulation is sufficiently large to ren- 
der the work liberally profitable without our resorting to the adver- 
tising “dodge” to pay expenses! Moreover, the careful ard 
observant reader will appreciate the character and artistic execution 
of our illustrations ; they are not hacked up in a hurry by appren- 
tices, and printed in such haste as to destroy all effect and neat- 
ness ; but, on the contrary, evince the great care and finish which 
is bestowed upon them. Our “ Pictorial” shall continue, what it 
has ever been, a choice family visitant, in all respects meriting its 
vast popularity and unequalled eee. 

Startiuine Turory.—Dr. W. Bird Powell, a well-known 
medical writer; in a recent work maintains that suicide is natural 
death, and that certain persons are as liable to it as to apoplexy 
or any other malady. Of the temperaments, he says :—‘ The 
sanguine man is physical perfection—the creature of folly, extrav- 
agance and dissipation ; the bilious man is the only great one ; 
the lymphatic is a disgusting sack of humors ; and the melancholic 
is a poor, gloomy, miserable, liver-diseased wretch, whom it would 
be a mercy to despatch.” 


> 


Quixturte Pux.—If my pun-ish head was pun-ish-ed for every 
pun-I-shed, I should not have a puny-shed to hide my pun-ish’d 
head. Fin-is-hed. We believe the late Henry J. Finn was the 
unpunished author of this complicated play on words. 


Tue Man ror rue Prace.—Dr. Francis Lieber, late of the 
University of South Carolina, has been unanimously elected pro- 
fessor of history and political sciences in Columbia College, New 


rights,” but surely, in the matter of gloves and boots, property has 


> 


‘ + 
Froripa Inpians.—It is stated that the Seminoles, in 
are starved out, and have agreed to surrender. 


MURDERED ENGLISH. 

Some of the blunders that foreigners make in attempting to write 
English are exceedingly amusing. One of the most atrocious at- 
tempts to assassinate the language that we ever met with, was 
perpetrated in the form of a circular addressed to the British residents 
in Naples, in 1832, and we willingly give it the benefit of our col- 
umns :—“ Joseph the Cook, he offer to one illuminated public and 
most particular for British knowing men in general, one remark- 
able, pretty, famous and splendid collection of old goods, all quite 
new, excavated from private personal diggings. He sells corked 
clays, old marble stones, with basso-relievos, with stewing-pots, 
brass sacrificing-pots, and antik lamps. Here is a stocking of 
catves heads and feets for single ladies and amateurs travelling. 
Also old coppers candlesticks ; with Nola jugs, Etruscan saucers, 
and much more intellectual minds articles; all entitling him to 
learned man’s inspection to examine him, and supply it with illus- 
trious protection, of which he hope full and valorous satisfaction !” 
Joseph the Cock ovidenthy master of the 


CLOSE OF VOLUME XII. 

The present number of “Ballou’s Pictorial” completes the 
twelfth volume of the work, and with the next number we shall 
commence the thirteenth volume. Those whose subscription rans 
out with the present number should renew at once, in order that 
there shall be no break in the regular receipt of the paper. The 
steady increase of our subscription list is the best evidence of the 
fact that our endeavors to please our army of readers is completely 
successful. The coming volume will exhibit some increased ex- 
cellencies and popular improvements. An entirely new and beautiful 
suit of type will be donned with the first number, and one of our 
mammoth and brilliant two-page engravings will also be given. 


THE WEST POINT CADET: 


—OR THE— 


TURNS GF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


This is the title of a brilliant story, to be commenced in our next 
number, from the pen of the popular and far-famed Maj. Poore. 
It is a racy and captivating tale, and will exhibit the versatile 
powers and fine dramatic taste of the author to perfection. ‘ It is a 
story of military life, and home adventures and experience, and 
contains more truth than the general reader may surmise. Be 
sure to read the opening chapters next week. 


New York Ciry.—Dexter & Brother, 14 and 16 Ann Street, 
New York, and Ross & Tousey, 121 Nassau Street, New York, 
are general agents for all our publications. Both these houses are 
conducted by prompt, responsible business men, being the largest 
periodical jobbers in the United States. 


(> Without pandering to any of the isms of the day, Bailou’s Doilar 
Monthly comes to us characterized by an independence and manli.ess of tone 
quite refreshing. It is par pape the cheapest magazine published oa 
either side of the Atlantic, and is destined to reach an immense circulation, 
having already an edition heighty thousand regular issue.— Virginia Advo-ate. 


MARRIAGES. 


dy gs Mr. Kalloch, Mr yo Jr., to Miss Mary J 
Re v. Dr. Bigelow, Mr. John G Elkins. to Miss Hannah T. 
Mr. Bartel, Mr. Melzar Dunbar, Jr., to Mise Mary Louisa 
Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. James A. Gove to Miss Adeline Coggins, 
by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Thomas Kearns to Mrs. Catherine 
Dacey ; by Rev. Mr. Stickney, Mr. William D. Morris to Miss Marianne Collis; 
by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. ‘liam H. Gilson to Miss Mary A. Downing; by 
Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Granville N. Whittington to Miss Josephine B. Dexter. 
—At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. David Kimball, of Boston, to 
Mrs. C. L. W. Frost.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Robert Saunders 
to Miss Ellen 0. Batchelder.—At South Danvers. by Rev. Mr. Sutherland, 
Mr. J. H. Barnes to Miss Matilda Proctor.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, 
Mr. Jacob Chase to Miss Clara A. Tyre.—At Northboro’, by Kev. Mr. For 
bush, Mr. Cyrus Potter to Miss Sarah A. Burditt.—At Clinton, by Kev. Mr. 
Winchester, Mr. Charles L. Wood to Miss Louisa M. Winslow, both of Fiteh- 
burg.—At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Sweetser, Mr. Charles D. Hull to Miss Me- 
lissa A. Gavit, both of lolden.—At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Waite, Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Davis to Miss Caroline A. Hinckley, both of Somerset.—At New Bed- 
ford, by Rev. Mr. Howson, Mr. Henry Mitchell to Miss Sarah Ann Swain. 
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DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Serah Standish, 59; Mr. Kenneth Matheson, 68; Mrs. 
Huldah Fowler, 72; Mrs. Mary W. Hayward, daughter of the late 
Griswold, 24 ; at Deer Island, Mr. William Hartwell. for many years auctioneer 
in Dock Square, 80 ; at South Boston, Mrs. . = Quincy. 45 —At Charies- 
town, Mrs. Mary Frances Howes, late of San — Cal., 29.—At Somer- 

Helen J. Martin of Chester, Vt. 

Enoch B. Kenrick, 72.—At Cambridge, Mrs. 8. Fisher, 73. 
Mr. Isaac H. Parker, Jr., 20.—At Darchester, Miss Mary Bussey, 69.— 

yoy Miss Fannie Horton, 18.—At Woburn, Mrs. Martha Dunnip 74. 
—At Malden, Miss Anna 3. Haven, 25.—At South Reading, Mr. c. 
Smith, 56.—At Lynn, Mrs. Kesiah Carter, 69.—At Salem, Mrs. Hannah Nors- 
worthy, 68.—At Danvers, Mrs. Catherine A. B! tt, 23.—At North Ando- 


ver, Mr. , 42.—At Haverhill, William Harmon, 93.— 
At ‘Newbury port, Capt William Tate, of Salem, 62.—At 
Mr. —_ eee 74.—At Worcester, Mra. Phebe Johnson, 53.—At North- 


boro’, Mr. Stephen Jerauld, 73.—At Ty Miss ‘Anba Lawrence, 76. 
—At Fitchburg, Mrs. Susan Gibson w Bedford, Mrs. Sarah De- 
lano, 90.—At Dartmouth, Mrs. Bliza Rider, 37. —At Eastham, Mr. David 
Snow, 80 —At Wells, Me. Capt. John Kankin, 81.—At Galena, 1l)., Mrs. Ade- 
Maria Butcher, formerly of Elisworth, Me 
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The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE WEARY SPELL. 


BY MES. J. D. BALDWIN. 


I stood before the altar, Clare, 
And friende were circled near, 

Upon my brow the lights’ full glare, 
Upon my cheek a tear. 

I heeded not the murmurs low 
From lip to lip that passed, 

Nor heard the holy marriage vow 
The man of God had blessed. 


For mid the crowd then pressing round 
With gracious word and smile, 


J saw—with eyes bent on the ground, 
And lips compressed the while— 

A well-known form, that sent the blood 
To flush my temples red, 

When, ere my lips could frame a word, 
Sight, feeling, sense had fied. 


Twas st ge, "twas passing 
But he alone might guess ; 


As mine his glance reproachful caught 


Ere J had answered, Yes.” 

He knew why I felt sick and faint, 
Ere word my lip had passed : 

Hie knew why down my ashy cheek 
The tear drop trickled fast. 


ge, they thought, 


O, many a long and tedious year 
Since then in festive throngs, 


With dark despair within my heart, 
I've joined their ayren songs. 


But, Clare, that well-remembered night 
Of anguish unsurpessed, 

Upon my life its darkening blight 
A weary spell has cast. 


FLATTERY. 
No flattery. boy! An honest man can’t live by’t: 
It is a little sneaking art, which knaves 
Use to cajole and soften fools withal. 
If thou hast flattery in thy nature, out with’t; 
Or send it to a court, for there ‘twill thrive.—Orwar. 


HEART LOVE. 
The best that the heart loves is nearer God 
Than the best the soul imagines.—C. Newror. 


Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

We are close upon July, which the Saxons called henmonath, which proba- 
bly exp’ d the ing of the German word hain, signifying wood or trees 
—and hence Aenmonath might mean, the month of foliage. They also called 
it Aeymonath, or hay month, becaure “ therein they usually mowed and made 
their harvest.” Leigh Hunt says of July, “There is a sense of heat and 


quiet all over nature. The birds are silent; the little brooks are dried up; 
the earth is chapped with parching ; the shadows of the trees are particularly 
grateful, heavy and still; the cattle stand in the shade, or stand in the water ; 
the active and air-cutting swallows, new beginning to for migration, 
seek their prey about the shady places, where the insects, though of differ- 
ently P ded nat , ‘ fleshless and bloodless,’ seem to get for coolness, 
as they do at other times for warmth. There are also strange humming 
sounds in the air as of innumerable insects, though none can be seen—‘ Their 
murning small trumpets sounden wide,’ as Spenser says; and in the blazing 
sun, by the dusty wayside, the locust utters his harsh note with screeching 
wing.” Is not this, reader, a picture of a July day as truthful as it is poeti- 
eee Nothing is more striking in the Indians of North America than the 
force of their descriptive epithets. Lieut t Hooper. of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion, found a woman at Fort Simpson, whose name was “ Thirty-Six 
Tongues.”’...... A midshipman, the son of a tradesman, on board a man-of- 
wer (when Prince William Henry, afterwards King William the Fourth of 
England, was also a midshipman), was walking the deck, reading the Bible 
one day, when Prince William called out to him, “Tom, what are you read- 
ing?” Tom replied, ‘‘ A book that gives me good advice.”"—‘‘ What does it 
advise you, pray?” asked the prince, sneeringly. ‘Put not your trust in 
princes in whom is no help; for wherein are they to be accounted of ?” read 
Tom, and the prince vanished...... At a Sunday school examination the 
teacher asked a boy whether, after what he had been standing and repeating, 
he could forgive those who had wronged him? ‘Could you,”’ said the teach- 
er, “ forgive a boy, for example, who has insulted or struck you?”—“ Y-e-s, 
sir,” replied the lad, very slowly, “‘ I—think—I—could, if he was bigger than 
Iam.”......Pitt, being in company with the Duchess of Gordon, who spoke 
the Scottish dialect in the broadest manner, she told him that some of her 
family head gone to France, and was asked by him why she was not of the 
party. She said, in answer, “ That it was very awkward to be in a country 
and not know the language.” —‘* Why,”’ said Mr. Pitt, “‘ your grace has not 
found any such inconvenience in England.”’......8ir Walter Scott once gave 
an Irishman a shilling when a sixpence would have been sufficient. ‘“ Re- 
member,” said the baronet, “‘ you owe me sixpence.”-— May your honor 
live till I pay you,” was the reply......‘‘ Sonny, does your father take a pa- 
per?” —“‘ Yes, sir, two of them. One of them belongs to Mr. Smith, and the 
other to Mr. Thompson. I hooks them off the stoop.”......The proprietors 
of the New York Times are taking a new step for journalists. They offer a 
reward of $5000 for information which shall lead to the detection and convic- 
tion of the murderer of Dr. Burdell......We found this good story of rustic 
courtship, the other day. A youth, emitten with the charms of a beauti- 
fal maid, only vented his passion by sly looks, and now and then touching 
his fair one's toe with his foot under the table. The girl bore with his ad- 
vances a little while in silence, when she cried out, ‘‘ Look here, if you love 
me, tell me 80, but don’t dirty my stockings.”......A young naval officer of 
the name of Moore, having presented a gold anchor to his affianced bride, a 
wag remarked that she was moored!......Regrets towards the evening of life 
will occur nearly to all, even the happiest. We mourn the departure of the 
luminary, though his setting be glorious... ... Villany and ingenious rascali- 
ty seem to be rife now-a-days. A rascal recently forged au order purperting 
to be signed by the mail contractor on the ruute between Cleveland and In- 
dianapolis, by which he mauaged to get charge of the mails, which, as a mat- 
ter of course, he rified at the earliest possible moment and sloped for more 
congenial soll...... Wisdom is generally an acquisition purchased in propor- 


hl. 


tion to the disappointments which our own frailties have imposed upon us; 
for few are taught by the sufferings of another......There were late rumors 
from Utah that Brigham Young had incurred the indignation of his flock, 
and been compelled to flee. If such is the case. Mormonism will be severely 


shaken. ..... We had a call to-day from Dr. Hayes, the companion of the la- 
mented Kane in his Arctic voyage. Dr. Hayes is a gentleman of fine cultiva- 
tion, large experi Ys bh dd , and quitea young man. He has 
consented to sit to our artist, and we shall shortly give a portrait and biogra- 
phy of him in these pages. ..... The life of an artist is one of thought rather 
than action—he has to speak of the struggles of mind rather than the con- 


flict of circumstances. .....‘‘ Ignore” is a word that ought never to be used, 
but in the languages of law and of commerce, When the jury, whose pro- 


vince it is to find bills of indictment before justices of the peace and gaol de- 
livery, cannot find a true bill against somebody who stands charged with an 
offence, the bill is said to be ignored. The word may be used also with refer- 
ence to commercial bills. But now, if I happen to be short-sighted, and 
pass young De Robinson in the street without recognition, be tells me with a 
sneer, the next time he speaks to me, that I ignored his existence—can any- 
thing be more frightful’ So says a correspondent of the London Atheneum 
—good authority. .....Neither Buglish Garrick, nor French Le Kain, I kvow, 


says the theatrical critic of the New York Albion, possessed many advantages 


of appearance—but they swelled their diminutive size to reasonable propor- 
tions, by the expansive force of their genius. Meurice tells us of a story of a 
provincial performer at Lyons, no less a person than the afterwards conspicu- 
ous M. Florence, who, from the altitude of six feet two, patronised Le Kain 
im the green-room.,. only to shrink into nothingness and almost faint away 
when the great actor strode in upon the stage and summoned his long-legged 
coadjutor to follow him, with an imperial “‘ Suives-moi,” which instantly 
added many cubits to the speaker's stature. ‘He seemed suddenly to hit 


the rafters!” sald the amazed Florence,,,... Tt must be rather unpleasant 


for a widow lady to hear ® burglar coming down her chimney, Such o man, 


however sooty, can’t be a suitor; so when the Widow Hardwood, of Bradford, 
Vt., found a man stuck half way in her chimney, the old lady promptly 
heaped straw in the fire-place and lighted it. The robber, half-suffocated, 
roared. Persons were collected by his cries; he was drawn up with ropes to 
the top of the chimney, more dead than alive, and sent to the mereies of the 
law. ..... The number of letters delivered in Great Britain during the year 
1856, was 478,000,000, being av increase over 1855 of nearly 22,000,000; and as 


compared with 1839, the year previous to the introduction of the peuny post- 
age, dn increase (omitting frauks) of 402,000,000, 80 much for cheap post- 
age......8ome weeks since Queen Victoria had occasion to send for a physi- 


cian in a hurry, and the messenger was obliged to take a common ricketty 
hackney cab. So it appears that the popular opinion, that the masters of 
horse, equerries, grooms and other salaried hangers-on about the palace are 
of no earthly use, is really well founded. ..... The limitation of the time of 


Choice Miscellany. 


CONDITION OF ARMENIAN WOMEN. 


The condition of women in Armenia partakes of European free - 
dom and Asiatic restraint—the restraint being laid on the wife, 
and the freedom allowed to the maiden. To all, except Arme-- 
nians;born, this appears a perilous, or at least a preposterous > 
lation. Yet, practically, it would seem to lead to no evil results, 
and at the worst renders households tranquil, though, it may be, 


rather dull, If marrying and wooing in Armenia were, as in 
more civilized climes, affairs of the heart, and not the private 
business of fathers and guardians, we might justly expect that the 
Transcaucasian young ladies would become a nation vestals or 
amazons, 80 as to avoid the uncomfortable doom which surely 
awaits them in the married state. While unwed, they go where 
they will and converse with whom they please. But with the 
words pronounced at the altar female liberty is at an end. The 
lords of the Armenian creation are of opinion not merely that a 


“voice soft, gentle, and low, is an excellent thing in woman,” 


silence is wholesome for the sex. 


but also that nigh 

For six years the wife is condemned to almost complete taciturnity. 
No more gadding about for her; no gatherings at the village foun - 
tain; no dances under the umbrageous arcades of the wood. 
Even in her own house she must go about veiled ; if a stranger 
comes on the premises, she hides herself in the innermost cham- 
ber; and twice only in the year is she permitted to appear in the 
street, and then she is escorted to church and back again by some 
bearded and booted marital or fraternal dragon. She may speak 


to her husband when alone with him, but neither to father nor 


brother; and a8 for cousins, they are not 80 much as mentioned in 


her presence. Whatsoever communications are indispensable 
must be made by gestures, or through the alphabet of the fingers. 
Her first step towards enfranchisement is the birth of her first 
child. She may talk to her infant, and, should they happen to be 
on terms, to her mother-in-law. Gradually her intercourse 
is extended to her nearest female relatives, and the experienced 
matron is occasionally licensed to address her male kinsfolk. But 


the disease of garrulity has been tolerably reduced by this disci- 
pline of six years; and an Armenian lady has seldom the chance 


of becoming fluent in conversation, unless she attains the years 
ot the siby] or the “treble-dated crow.” —Edinburgh Review. 


THE STREETS OF NAPLES. 
“To the Campo Santo,” said I, seating myself in one of the 


the day for marrying in England is fixed by statute. The period bet 
eight in the morning and noon is assigned as the legal time for all marriages. 
The custom here and the law in Eugiand are widely different in this particu- 


lar,,,,.. The London press are discussing the singular fact of the decline of 
the French population in France, as shown by the last census taken in that 


country...... The London Spectator draws public attention to the dang 
which threat gitimat from the close alli now ting be- 
tween courtly and royal speculators and the great capitalists. ..... The fol- 


lowing story, teld by the Boston Ledger, is good enough for a spare laugh. 
A member of the Massachusetts senate two years since, who was at that time 
frightfully gray, came up to the capitol this year with his hair and whiskers 
of a lustrous black. Meeting with one of his colleagues of 1855, he acccosted 


him very cordially, but was coldly told that he “ really had the advantage ” of 


the person addressed. “ Why, lam Mr. ——, of ——,” said the rejuvenated 
senator. “0,” said his colleague, ‘‘ your father was in the senate with me 
two years ago! How do you do, sir?”’...... Pearls continue to be found at 
the Notch, near Patterson, New Jersey. They are also found in Bergen 
county. The Newark Daily Advertiser says, ‘‘ A friend informs us that pearls 
were found in Passaic county some fifty years ago. ..... The emperor Napoleon 
has just entered his 50th year. He was born April 20, 1808...... We met 
with a good anecdote of Rubini the siuger, the other day, which giver us 
quite an insight into professional manoeuvres. He made a tour with a Ger- 


man artist, Rubini to pay post-horses and tavern bills, the pianist concert 
expenses. When they came to settle, Rubini found on his colleague's memo- 
randum.-book the following item :—‘: At Munich for popular enthusiasm, 200 
florins.”’” Rubini asked an explanation, from which it appeared tat the men 
who upharnessed and dragged their carriage, who strained their lungs with 
bravos, serenaded and crowned them with flowers, were all paid for their ser- 
vices, like the Roman patriots in a stage tragedy. Rubini paid his share of 
the “enthusiasm” with a slight sigh, and determined to make a bold push 
for gratuitous glory in future. .....An Indian Croesus has, it is said, just ar- 
rived in Paris from the banks of the Ganges, and has turned many fair heads 
in.that brilliant capital. Rumor sets down his fortune at two hundred mil- 
lions —which we take to be a slight exaggeration... ... ** Acorn ” says he once 
served forty-eight hours on a jury, and found himself at the end of that time 
so reduced from his former weight of 163 pounds, that ‘it would have taken 
two such chaps as himself to turn a money-scale.”’..,...An auctioneer in 
this vicinity was lately selling a tract of unpromising land in lots, and expa- 
tiated very poetically on the beauties and advantages of the location. There 
happened to bea pond hard by, and the auctioneer, after having received a 
few bids, paused to call attention, by way of parenthesis, to this “ beautiful 
sheet of water.”’ By chance about a dozen men were seen scattered over its 
surface in boats, busily engaged in fishing. and apparently unconscious of 
the five hundred pair of eyes bent upon them. They were evidently success- 
ful, for they drew up their lines almost as fastas they dropped them. In 
fact, the auctioneer assured us that was the “ finest fish-pond in the world.” 
We ascertained afterwards that a few unhappy horn pout and about a dozen 
starving suckers constituted the entire finny population of the pond, and the 
fishermen were hired expressly for the occasion. However, many cockneys 
in green cut-aways, with dog and powder-horn, buttons brightened up after 
this episode, and bids came in faster than ever. ..... Illuminated show-bills 
have b 80 , lately, that the owner of a clipper ship finds it 
difficult to get either passengers or freight without some fine cut to-back-her. 


SLEEP. 


Sleep is the gift of God, and not a man would close his eyes did 
not God put his fingers on his eyelids. True, there are some 
drugs with which men can poison themselves well nigh to death, 
and then call it sleep ; but the sleep of the healthy body is the gift 
of God. He bestows it; he rocks the cradle for us every night, 
draws the curtain of darkness, bids the sun shut his burning eyes ; 
then he comes and says, “Sleep, sleep, my child; I give thee 
sleep.” You have sometimes laid your head upon your pillow 
and tried to to sleep, but you could not do it; it was beyond 
your power, Fou close your eyes, but still you see, and there 
are sounds in your ears, and ten thousand things drive through 
your brain. Sleep is the best physician that we know of. It has 

ealed more pains than the most eminent physicians on earth. It 
is the best medicine. There is nothing like it. And what a 
mercy it is that it belongé to all. God does not give it merely to 
the noble or the rich, so they can keep it as a special luxury for 
themselves, byt he bestows it upon all. Yes, if there be any 


ditterence, it is in favor of the poor. “The sleep of the laboring 
man is sweet, he eat little or much.”—Saturday Evening 


cript street vehicles, drawn by impossible horses—brutes of 
which you would a priori pronounce that none of them could sur- 
vive one mile of the many through which they gallop gaily. The 


driver nodded intelligence, and we entered the Strada di Toledo, 


that characteristic thoroughfare of Naples, which is, from dawn to 
dark, what Fleet Street is from four to six o’clock in the afternoon, 
with the slight difference that one is all business, the other all 
idleness ; but its roar and tumult are intensified by Italian vivaci- 
ty, the embroilments and blocking up of the way are a vated 
by the absence of all semblance of footpath —for the 
enjoys in perfection what the Frenchman calls “la totalité de la 
rue”’—and I defy the most absent man on earth to abstract 


himself from all interest in the sights and sounds of the full tide 
of life which whirls and eddies round him, Such contrasts, too! 


Now a mountebank, now a monk, now a flaunting equi age, now 
a flambeaued funeral, goes past; roaring laughter at i chinella 
mingles with a roaring De Profundis from the confraternity of 
brown sandalled officials, who jostle and stumble their way through 
the throng, heralding some corpse to its last home, their great 
tapers flaring in the sunlight, and dropping melted wax on the 
passers-by ; while attendant urchins—incipient lazaroni—creep in 
the wake of each burly brother, and try to catch and treasure up 
the droppings of their ill-held funeral lights, High above all lies 
the dead man ; borne aloft in full holiday attire, bouquet in bosom, 
his prim, pinched features painted into a horrid mimicry of life, 
his attire ball-room like, his face heavenwards, and his wa: 
through the buzzing, swarming life about him, towards—dust 
worms.—Gleanings after Grand Tourists. 


THE HONEY BEE. 


Bees, when they lose their queen, take a common egg, already 
laid, remove partitions around in order to afford it room, together 
with the other eggs in the cells destroyed. One egg only is suf- 
fered to remain, and the insect that is hatched from it is fed upon 
a peculiar substance called “royal jelly.” This has the effect to 
stimulate the creature to an extraordinary development and 
growth, qualifying it fora queen. Such a transformation is un- 
known to take place, we believe, in the nature of any other crea- 
ture. It seems to us the most remarkable trait in the honey bee, 
more surprising than its skill in architecture, or its administration 
of political government.— Newark Advertiser. 


New Publications, 


Tas Msonanic’s Brive: or, The Autobiography of Ellwood Gorden. By W. 
G. Campaipes, author of ** Henri: or, the Web and Woof of Life.”” Boston: 
Shepard, Clark & Brown. 1857. 12mo. pp. 302. 


A domestic story, well worked up, with a good plot, a good moral, and a 
good ending. The leading idea is a protest against the mercenary spirit that 
prompts #0 many marriages. 


Praces: or, The Stolen Will. An American Novel. 
Boston: James French & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 607 
Miss Janvrin is a vigorous and original writer, and has taken a 

firm hold on the popular mind. Her present story is very dramatic in con- 

struction, crowded with incidents, and artistically » from the first 
page to the last. It will make a sensation. 


New Mosic.—From Oliver Ditson we have received the Drawing-Room 
tillons, Racconto, from Il Trovatore, Ocean Burial, by Charles Grobe, ha 
Conversation Waltz, by F. W. Smith; “* Rossini’s Stabat Mater,” two num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Opera,”’ containing trios, quartetts and chorusses from favorite 

ras, ‘I am weary with rowing.” the “Rock beside the Sea,” “ Sweet 
ary Gray,” (songs) and Thalberg’s Serenade from Don Pasquale.—From 
Russell & Richardson, 291 Washington Street, the followiog piano forte mu- 
sic, “The Finest Eyes,” by J.C. Metager, Grand March, by C. F. Shuster, 
Mi manca la voce,” from Moses in Egypt, Les Concert des Bois,” Sweet 
Memory’s Isle ” and Forest Birds "—the two latter, songs. 


Sisters or Cuanrry, AND Prorastant, AND Communion oF La- 
AmEsox. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1867. 12mo, 


By Marr W. Janvanm. 


Bor. By Mas. J 

Pp- 

This essay, originally delivered as a private lecture, contains the sy irit of 
Mrs. Jameson’s experience, observation and neading on the education and 
employments of women for many years past. It is full of original thoughts 
be nearly as useful on this as on the 
side of the Atlantic. 

Recognition or 1x Heaven. By Danie. Suanp, D. D. 

James French & Co. 


This elegant little volume contains a discourse created a dee} 

ext when tet pronounced its venerable author. & — 
bya written by 

Church, Roxbury, and & wost beautiful portrait on steel 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


415 


= 4 


Basix Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that » club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS & year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Boritorial Melange. 


Edmund Pixley, of Great Barrington, was killed by his plough 
striking a stone. The handle hit him so violently in the abdomen 


that he died after suffering intense pain for several days. —— All 
the best Holland gin is made of rye and malted barley, and in 
being distilled it is flavored with the juniper berry, and the 
Italian berry is only used by those who distil a common article, 
which can be sold at cheaper rates. The three principal places 
where gin is made in Holland are Schiedam, Deft Haven and 


Rotterdam. —— An agent of a New England manufactory was 


recently tried in Cincinnati for selling goods by sample, it being 
charged as a breach of the license laws. He was acquitted, how- 
ever. The London Times says :—‘ Persons in America direct- 
ing letters for London should be careful to put the initial letters of 
the metropolitan district intended above the word ‘ London,’ and 
not under it. A leading house in New York having transmitted 
bills for £70,000 in a letter directed ‘London, W. C.,’ it was car- 


ried to London, Western Canada,”——~ The grain merchants of 


Now York have resolved to adhere to the custom of estimating a 
bushel of corn to weigh fifty-six pounds, thus practically nullify- 
ing the recent act of the legislature requiring fifty-eight pounds to 
the bushel. ——— The hip Cir ian, which recently arrived 
at Portland, made the passage from Liverpool to St. Johns, N. F., 
in 8 1-2 days. The Portland Advertiser says that but for the 


interruption of the telegraph line, we should have had the quickest 
communication from England ever yet received. —— The Montreal 
Pilot notices the narrow escape of a young lady in that city, from 


being blown into the canal, in consequence of wearing a hooped 
dress, which became inflated with the wind. Specimens of 
iron ship-bolts, screws and similar articles, and wooden models of 
vessels, are on exhibition in New York, which have been coppered 
by means of electro-magnetism. The copper deposit is formed 


directly on the wood or the metal, in an entire sheet, and it is con- 


jectared that full-sized ships may be coppered in the same man- 


ner.—— The city of St. Louis, though one of the most prosperous 
in the Union, is burdened with a large debt. From the recent 
message of Mayor Wimer, we find the bonded debt of St. Louis 
to be $4,856,966, of which nearly two millions are stock in rail- 
roads. The Collinsville Company, of Collinsville, have re- 
cently hung a cast steel bell in the tower of one of their buildings, 


which is perhaps the only one made of similar metal in this coun- 


try. It weighs some 700 pounds, and though possibly not hang 
to the best advantage, it gives forth a heavy, very musical and 
well sustained tone. It is thought superior to most bells of ordi- 
nary manufacture. A post-mortem examination of the body 
of the late Mr. Petriken, of Harrisburg, a victim of the National 
Hotel epidemic, shows not the slightest trace of any mineral 
poison whatever. —— Gen. Shields writea to the New York com- 
mittee that if it were left to him to determine, from his own obser- 
vation, he would give Gen. Jackson’s gold snuff-box to Col. Ward 
Burnett as the bravest New Yorker. Col. Burnett served in Gen. 
Shield’s brigade in Mexico. —— In Philadelphia, lately, an intox- 
icated woman lay on a child of Margaret Gallagher, which had 
been left in her charge, and smothered it to death. The-woman 
was arrested. —— The order of Jesuits have resolved to establish 
a church, college and free school in Chicago, on a scale of magni- 
tude equal to any of the same character in the United States. 
The church will be one of the haadsomest in the West, and will 
cost about $100,000. The church buildings will probably cost 
$150,000. — Henry Stoll, who for twenty-five years has been in 
the employ of Wiggan & Snowden, surgical instrument makers, 
at Philadelphia, with a liberal salary, has been arrested for a long 
series of robberies of his employers, and committed in want of 
$5000 bail. A gentleman in New York recently celebrated the 
sixth anniversary of his marriage by sending his wife a beautiful 
basket of flowers, and a deed for a $60,000 house on the Fifth 
Avenue.——— The number of lobsters boiled in Boston in the 
months of March, April, May and June, is estimated at 1,200,000. 
About 200 men are employed in catching them. 

RaiLroaps ABROAD.—On the European continent, it is now 
becoming a rule in railway management, that travellers may pur- 
chase tickets which will enable them to stop at any place they 
choose on the route, and resume the cars again in any passing 
train they please, without additional charge, for the space of one 
month. This is a great convenience, and if introduced on our 
railways, the practice would largely increase the amount of 
pleasure travel. 


Revotvurions.—A French writer has been compiling a history 
of revolutions, and traces them all to dear bread. This must 
make Louis Napoleon feel particularly comfortable, now that bread 
is scarce and high in Paris. “ Bread or blood” is an unmeaning 
threat in England, but when it is uttered in France it is generally 
followed by the mitraille. 


Corover or New Yoru.—Gor. King has refused 
to remove Coroner Connery. We are glad of it; it will certainly 
prevent suicides in his jurisdiction. 

Famine tn America.—Many persons have actually perished of 
starvation in the northern counties of Michigan, this year. 


> 


Aapsive Gatherings. 


The Pawnee Indians are said to be in a starving condition. 

The word girl was at one time applied indiscriminately to young 
persons of either sex. - 

A cae has been caught in Lake Champlain weighing ten 

The ‘Cheyene Indians are becoming troublesome to the Califor- 
nia traders. 

A severe hail storm has occurred in the vicinity of Maccao, 
Texas. Stones fell of the size of an egg. 


The corner stone of Christ Church Cathedral at Montreal, was 
laid with solemn and interesting ceremonies lately. 

It is said that no fort ever suffered so much from a single battle 
as has the piano forte from the battle of Prague. 

Alexander Duncan of Providence, R. I., has made a donation 
of $1000 to the Dudley Observatory at Albany. 

A movement is on foot among the native and adopted citizens of 


New Haven for the organization of an independent military corps. 


On the occasion of the benefit of Mdme. Bourgeoise, the prima 
donna, at New Orleans, diamonds valued at $1500 were thrown on 
the stage to her. 

The gardener of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford, fur- 

ished b of this spring’s growth for the table on the 4th 


of May. 
The London Morning Herald pronounced recently in a leading 
article that by his recent letter, “Lord Malmesbury has earned 


for himself & temporary immortality.” 


Ellen Kelly, a domestic at New York, drop a bottle of co- 
logne upon the fire, when the fluid ignited and set fire to her 
clothes, and she was so badly burned that she lived but an hour 
thereafter. 

i i rs say that there has been another up o 
sand in number, and vary in diameter from eighty-two feet to 
twenty-five. 


An omnibus driver in Buffalo, New York, saw & man hanging 


to & limb of & tree in an orchard. He was hanging by a red 
oot or curtain cord, with his feet on the ground and a pipe in his 


Mr. Dallas has transmitted to the Earl of Clarendon from our 

vernment, twenty-one silver medals, and the sum of £270 to be 

istributed among the brave Margate boatmen who rescued the 
crew of the American ship Northern Belle. 


A fast young man in Rochester, N. Y., recently run his wagon 


against that of a Dutch ww | damaging the latter somewhat, 
Whereupon the valiant vrow leaped out, collared tho fellow, and 


made him fork over fifty cents to pay expenses. 

A woman in one of the towns of New Hampshire, who had 
been ill used by her husband, on finding him asleep one day, 
quietly sewed him up in the bed-clothes and then gave him a 
tremendous thrashing. 

The oldest veteran in the Prussian service, named Karnasch, 
was buried lately at Pilsnitz, a small village near Breslau. He 


entered the army in the reign of Frederick the Great, and was at 
the time of his death 112 years of age. 


A letter from Havana says: ‘The slave trade continues, and 
I am sorry to see that American vessels are engaged in it to an 
extent never before known. Several vessels have left this port 
quite recently, against which strong suspicions existed of their 
being intended for the slave trade.” 

The Portland Advertiser says the steamer Circassian brought to 
that port a company of about two hundred — from Wales, 
bound to the State of Tennessee, where they have purchased lands 
and intend to locate themselves. They are accompanied by their 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Roberts, who is the chief of the party. 

There is one haunted house in Ohio! A law case recently 
came off in Marion county, which established the fact. A rented 
a house of B for one year. He left it in a few weeks, stating that 
it was haunted, and unfit to live in. B sued for the yeat’s rent, 
but A proved that the house was haunted, and beat him. 


In Washington city, lately, an immense Sabbath School gather- 
ing took place. The procession was little less than two miles in 
length, which will not be thought surprising when it is stated that 
about forty-five hundred children, and more than two thirds of a 
thousand teachers composed it. 

It is calculated that ten thousand new townships and villages 
have been laid out, on paper, recently, in the new lands of the 
Western States and Territories, and it is supposed that at least 
ten million dollars cash and twenty millions credit have gone out 
within two years to be invested there. 

The ashes of Torquato Tasso were solemnly transferred on the 
25th of April to the tomb prepared for their reception, in Rome. 
The event was celebrated by the Accademia del Quiriti in the am- 
phitheatre situated near T'asso’s oak, in the presence of a numerous 
and distinguished body of spectators. 

Recently the question has arisen before the postmaster general 
whether a deputy postmaster can be compelled to obey a sum- 
mons to appear in court with a valuable or other letter that rests 
in his office addressed to another party. The postmaster general, 
under a decision of the attorney general’s oitice, decided that he 
cannot legally do so. 

A Mrs. Bostto, who lives in Louisville, attempted self-destruc- 
tion recently, by jumping from a second story window, in a fit of 
delirium. An Italian caught her in his arms before she touched 
the pavement, or the leap would in all probability have proved 
fatal. As it was, she was but little injenth while her rescuer was 
severely hurt. 

The Northern Bee of St. Petersburg, is advocating the immedi- 
ate construction of a railroad from Nishni-Novgorod to Irkutsk, 
and thence along the river Amoor to the Pacific Ocean. Sacha 
road, the Bee thinks, would soon draw the Chinese trade of all 
Europe and America to Russia, and would effectually counter- 
balance the English operations in the south of China. 


Brilliant thoughts are often slow in their formation, like the 
diamond. Tom Moore was frequently occupied three weeks in 
writing a song. Theodore Hook often took about the same time 
to perpetrate an “impromptu,” and Sheridan was frequently em- 
ployed all day in getting up a joke, which was supposed by some 
to be an inspiration of the moment. 

Daniel Pratt, the wandering lunatic, advertises for a wife in the 
Butfalo papers. His proclamation commences thus: ‘To the 
ladies of the | of Buffalo, greeting. This is to certify that I, 
Daniel Pratt, of Boston, the great American traveller, editor and 
author, and candidate for the presidency of the United States ia 
1861, is in want of a lady to take by the hand in mutual matri- 
mony, to divide the honor of the White House with.” 


Foreign Trems. 
“ William Cobbett, the son of the celebrated author and politician, 


is an inmate of the Queen’s Bench prison. 

A mile race has just been run in Manchester, England, by two 
men named Saville and John Syddall, in four minutes and thirty six 
seconds. Saville was the winner by ten yards. 

The total expenses of the London police for the year 1856, 
amounted to upwards of two millions dollars. The police force 
constitutes an army of 5847 men—18 superintendents. 


A novel punishmont has been introduced in Bucharest: the 
shaving of whiskers and moustaches of all persons who meddle 
with the politics of the principalities during the session of the 
re-organization committee. 

The portion of China north of the Yellow River uces no 
tea, but much silk. ‘There is a coarse but excellent kind of silk 
produced, which is much esteemed for men’s garments. The 
worms are fed on a species of oak, peculiar to the country. This 


silk is produced in large quantities, and a dress or robe of it, such 
as is worn by the priests, will last ten years.’ 


Prince Albert was present at the recent inauguration of a statue 
of Queen Victoria, erected in Peel Park, Salford, in commemora- 
tion of a visit by the queen to that place in 1851, on which occa- 
sion she saw 80,000 children assembled from the Manchester and 
Salford free schools. A large portion of the expense of the statue 
was met by the penny subscriptions of the children. 


Sands of Gold, 


.... Every great poem is in itself limited by necessity—but in 
its suggestions unlimited and indefinite.— Longfellow. 

.-.. The protection of God cannot, without sacrilege, be in- 
voked, but in behalf of justice and right.— Aossuth. 

..-. Innocence is a flower which withers when touched, but 
blooms not again, though watered by tears.— Barrow. 


+++» Passion gets less and less powerful after every defeat, 


Husband energy for the real demand which the dangers of life 
make upon it.—Sidney Smith. 
.... The bold defiance of a woman is the certain sign of her 


shame—when she has once ceased to blush, it is because she has 
too much to blush for.— Zalleyrand. 

. Sin first is pleasing, then it grows easy, then delightful, 
then frequent, then habitual, then confirmed; then the man is 
impenitent, then he is obstinate, then he is resolved never to repent, 
and then he is ruined.—Leighton. 


++++ Remember that every person, however low, has rights and 


feelings. In all contentions, let peace be rather your object, than 
— value triumph only as the means of peace.—Sidney 
‘mith. 

. I feel a kind of reverence for the first books of young au- 
thors. ‘There is so much aspiration in them, so much audacious 
hope and trembling fear, so much of the heart’s history, that all 
errors and short-comings are for a while lost sight of in the ami- 


able self-assertions of the youth.— Longfellow. 


Goker's Budget. 


Soft soap, in some shape, pleases us all, and generally the more 
“lye” you pat in the better. 


When you raise money by getting a note “shaved,” do you 
consider yourself the raiser (razor) ? 


The Sacramento Age tells us of a man in a political procession 


whose mouth was so large that an Englishman threatened to “ go 
in and live in it if he didn’t shut it.” 


“ When a feller has reached a certain pint in drinkin’,” said an 
old soaker, “‘ I think he orter stop.” ‘ Well, I think,” said a wag, 
“*he had better stop before he reaches a pint.” 


An exchange tells of an editor who went a soldiering and was 
chosen captain. One day at parade, instead of giving the orders, 
“ Front face, three paces forward,” he exclaimed—* Cash, two 
dollars a year, in advance.” 


“ Yes, sir,” said an obtuse alderman, who had been conversing 
with a wonderful professor on education, “it’s perfectly true 
memory may make a learned pig; but to my mind, sir, you can’t 
stuff him better than with onions.” 


“You haven’t opened your mouth during the whole session,” 
complained a member of the legislature to a representative from 
the same town. ‘“O, yes, I have,” was the reply; “I yawned 
through the whole of your speech.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a *- household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful sty le. 

i It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(Ly Lt is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany. wit and humor. 

(Ly It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

i It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not 
one vulgar word or line. 

(7 It numbers among its regul 
writers in the country. 

(7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

C7 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of Kuowiledge. 

(7 Its columns are free from polities and ail jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

(> It is fur these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


We present on this an accurate 


belong. 

the English communion should have been 
hitherto unrepresented at the head quarters 
of Islam, except by the British ambassador's 
chapel at Pera. During the late war, the 
attention of Englishmen had been called to 
ratified, a public meeting was held, on the 
28th of April, 1856, at Willis’s rooms, un- 
der the presidency of his royal highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, when resolutions 
were moved by the Duke of Newcastle, 


Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord Lyons, and . 


others, having for their object the erection 
of a church, of noble design and magnifi- 
cent decorations, befitting the dignity of the 
English nation, as a memorial of those who 
had fallen in the war. In the month of 
June following, the work was thrown open 
to competition from all nations of the 
world. The principal conditions to be com- 
plied with were, that the style of architec- 
ture should be pointed, or Gothic, and in no 
way approximating to the Byzantine, or 
metan style, for obvious reasons ; 

it must be designed to contain seven hun- 
dred persons, at a cost of not more than 
£20,000. The first premium was awarded 
to Mr. Burgess, and the second to Mr. 
Street. It is not a little curious that the 
second prize, both for the Lille Cathedral 
and the Constantinople Church should 
have been awarded to Mr. Street, as the 
first in each has been to Mr. Burgess. In 
Mr. Burgess’s design the northern Gothic 
has been kept in viewgregard being had, of 
course, to the modifications rendered neces- 
sary by the difference ot climate. The 
model which he has chosen is the noble 
Church of St. Andrea, at Vercelli, in Italy, 
built, as is said, though probably not cor- 
rectly, “by English workmen, with English 
money, in the thirteenth century.” For the 

of containing monuments to those 
of English who fell victims in the late 
struggle, the aisles have been carried round 
the apse, an idea novel, and adding greatly 
to the effect of the interior, by giving it 
open pier arches for sustaining the \. 
Over the altar there is a ciborium or balda. 
chino, supported by four columns of great 
artistic beauty; but the judges have recom- 
mended that this should be replaced by a 
reredos, to avoid all cause of offence to 
strict Protestants. The British “‘ Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts,” deserves great credit for its 


activity in the preliminary movements which led to the foundation 
of this church. In exterior design this monumental church re- 
minds us strongly of many of the French churches of the thir- 
teenth century. This was the golden period of the pointed style 


MONUMENTAL CHURCH, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


duced. Mr. Whittington (Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France), 
i i med to conspire, in 


the circumstances of the nation an world, to produce an 


interval favorable for the cultivation of the arts; and genius and 
talents were not wanting to make use of the happy opportunity. 


in France, during which most of the great specimens were pro- 


SIPEG 


liant. The most sumptuous chi 
which now adorn the French cities are the 


im; t to the illus our own 
antiquities, and the general of Goth- 
ic tecture.” We have this 


representation not so much on account of 
beauty or design in the building, but be- 


would be impossible to give an adequate 
description of it—nothing less than its ac- 
tual inspection will convey an idea of the 
richness of its design, the grace of the carv- 
ing, and the beauty of the whole as a work 
of art. It is canoe-shaped, the base being 
a natural limb of the oak; from the bot- 
tom a beautifully carved acorn 
which are attached two silken 
ing it. The sides 
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let for an inscription. The 
cradle is lined with blue cloth of 
texture, with a beautiful fringe 
around the edge. The posts which 
the cradle are finely carved 
piece of the oak. The centre 
ion of the ports, is cu 
es of the intertwinin, 
surmounted by two colts ram 
inward, which produce a most spiri 


fect. On the lower pesten of 
supports are carved four colt’s 
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| PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
ee The thirteenth berger | found the French 
now being erected in Constantinople, hith- dienes, by spirit ofthe Crusades, 
ate Go was at its height, and the throne of France 
years was filled by monarchs eq nguish- 
tained by powerfal protection, were treated Sa ee ed by their piety and . The 
with every indigaity, where those who =. The 
entertained the idea of establishing a Chris- aa 
tian house of worship would have been the greater part this century, i 
looked upon ss madmen. But Constanti- = the power and ensured the uillity of 
nople, formerly the imperial stronghold ot SSS mnstan- 
obliged to proclaim religious liberty to its 
dinary beanty vendors them tnterestn 
= the names of their architects, is singularl 
f ah cause it serves as a landmark to an impor- 
SSS tine in an imposing form. It remains to be 
= | seen whether the tolerance of the Turks is 
== - | doubt, however, that the days of oppression 
on the part of the sultans have gone by, 
Bie A PY, sanctioned and enforced the outpouring ot 
| =e = Hon. L W. Stuart to ony Colt. | 
= 
: ter Oak. Open the middle of it is a massive 
| knot of the oak, the lower surface of which is exquisitely polished, 
on which, in Mr. Stuart’s own handwriting, are two appropriate , 
verses from Mrs. Sigourney’s lines upon the fall of the famous tree. 
| Various parts of the cradle are inlaid with amethyst, \ a 
and other precious stones, purchased by Col. Colt at No 
4 \ . 
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